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DEFENDING COMMON SENSE 


Skeptizismus ist micht unwiderleglich, sondern offenbar unsinnig, wenn er 
bezweifeln will, wo nicht gefragt werden kann. 


Denn Zweifel kann nur bestehen, wo eine Frage besteht; eine Frage nur, wo 
eine Antwort besteht, und diese nur, wo etwas gesagt werden kann. — Wittgen- 
stein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, *6.51 


N “A DEFENCE OF COMMON SENSE”! G. E. Moore wrote 

down a list of propositions which he called “truisms.” The fol- 
lowing are some of the propositions in that list: “There exists at 
present a living human body, which is my body”; “The earth had 
existed for many years before my body was born’; “Ever since it 
was born it has been either in contact with or not far from the sur- 
face of the earth”; “I am a human being’’; “I have often perceived 
both my own body and other things which formed part of its environ- 
ment, including other human bodies.” Moore said that every one of 
the propositions in his list “I know, with certainty, to be true.” 

In his “Proof of an External World’* Moore gave what he con- 
sidered to be “a perfectly rigorous proof” of the existence of “things 
outside of us.’’* He said that he could prove that two human hands 
exist. “How? By holding up my two hands, and saying, as I make a 
certain gesture with the right hand, ‘Here is one hand,’ and adding, 
as I make a certain gesture with the left, ‘and here is another.’ ””> He 
said that this would not have been a proof unless (among other things ) 
“the premiss which I adduced was something which I knew to be the 
case, and not merely something which I believed but which was by no 
means certain, or something which, though in fact true, I did not 
know to be so.”’ But, he continued, 

I certainly did at the moment know that which I expressed by the combination 


of certain gestures with saying the words, ‘there is one hand and here is another.’ 
I knew that there was one hand in the place indicated by combining a certain 


1In J. H. Muirhead, ed., Contemporary British Philosophy, 2d ser. 
? Op. cit., p. 224. 

®In Proceedings of the British Academy, XXV, 19390. 

* Tbid., p. 205. ® Ibid. 
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gesture with my first utterance of ‘here’ and that there was another in the differ- 
ent place indicated by combining a certain gesture with my second utterance of 
‘here.’ How absurd it would be to suggest that I did not know it, but only 
believed it, and that perhaps it was not the case! You might as well suggest that 
I do not know that I am now standing up and talking —that perhaps after all 
I’m not, and that it’s not quite certain that I am!’ 

Again: “I do know that I held up two hands above this desk not very 
long ago. As a matter of fact in this case you all know it too. There’s 
no doubt whatever that I did.”? Again: “I have, no doubt, conclusive 
evidence for asserting that I am not now dreaming ; I have conclusive 
evidence that I am awake... .’’ 

I wish to put forward the contention that there is something wrong 
with Moore’s assertions. What I have to say, however, will not be in 
support of the philosophers who have argued that it is not certain that 
the earth has existed for many years, or that Moore did not know for 
certain that he was a human being, or that it is not perfectly certain 
that he held up a hand during his lecture to the British Academy. 

What then is it which, according to me, is wrong with Moore's 
assertions? I believe that, in the two essays from which I quoted, 
Moore misused the expressions “I know,” “I know with certainty,” 
“It is certain,’ “I have conclusive evidence.” I wish to show that 
Moore’s use of those expressions, as illustrated in those essays, is con- 
trary to their ordinary and correct use. 

Moore said that he knew that the statement ‘“Here’s a hand,” which 
he uttered as he held up his hand before the audience at his British 
Academy lecture, was true. That assertion implies that it would have 
been correct for him to have said, at a time when he and his audience 
had a clear view of his hand, “I know that here’s a hand.’ At this 
moment I am holding a pen, there is a desk before me, I am seated in 
a chair, and through the window I see a near-by tree. Let us imagine 
that there is another person in this room who has a clear view of me 
seated in this chair, before this desk, with this pen in my hand, and 
who has an unobstructed view of that near-by tree. Moore’s assertion 
implies that it would be correct for me to say to that person “I know 
that I am holding a pen,” “I know with certainty that I am sitting in a 
chair and before a desk,” “It’s perfectly certain that that [pointing at 
the tree] is a tree.” I contend that I should misuse language if I were 
to make any of these statements. 


*Tbid., p. 296. * Thid., p. 208. 5 Tbid., p. 300. 
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Consider the sentence “It’s perfectly certain that that is a tree.” If 
we are walking on a meadow in a heavy fog and a tall, indistinct ob- 
ject looms ahead, and one of us wonders whether it is a tree or a tele- 
phone pole, it would be a natural thing for one of us to say, “It’s per- 
fectly certain that that is a tree, because if you look carefully you will 
see the faint outline of the branches on either side.” That is one ex- 
ample of circumstances in which the sentence “It’s perfectly certain 
that that is a tree” would be correctly used, although it might not be 
true that that object was a tree. Whether or not it was a tree could be 
determined by walking closer to it. Consider another example: We are 
seated in the audience at an open-air theatre, the stage of which is 
bordered by trees. The stage scenery is painted to represent a wood- 
land, and the painting is so skillfully executed that we are in doubt as 
to whether that which we see on one side of the stage is a real tree 
or a painted tree. Finally one of us exclaims “I know that that is a real 
tree, because just now I saw the leaves move in the breeze.” This 
would be a natural use of language. If a doubt remained as to whether 
it was a real tree the matter could be finally settled by approaching 
nearer to the stage. Consider still another example: We are examin- 
ing an elder plant and the question arises as to whether it is properly 
called a “tree” or a “shrub.” One of us says, “I know that that’s a tree 
because I heard a botany professor say that elders are ‘trees’ and not 
‘shrubs.’ ”’ Whether or not it is proper to call it a “tree” could be 
determined by consulting an authoritative book on plants. 

Three cases have been described in which it would be a correct use 
of language, although it might be false, to say, “I know that that’s a 
tree”; and innumerable other cases could be given. Let us notice 
some features common to these three cases: (1) There is in each case 
a question at issue and a doubt to be removed. (2) In each case the 
person who asserts “I know that that’s a tree” is able to give a reason 
for his assertion. (3) In each.case there is an investigation which, if it 
were carried out, would settle the question at issue. I wish to show that 
all of these features are missing when Moore says in a philosophical 
context “I know that that’s a tree.” 

(1) Consider the circumstances in which, according to Moore, he 
would have spoken correctly if he had said, during his British Academy 
lecture, ‘I know that here is a hand.” He and his audience had a clear 
view of his hand. If his hand had been concealed in a bag it is unlikely 
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that he would have pointed at the bag and said to his audience “I know 
that here is a hand.” Or if it had been rumored that Moore had an 
artificial hand which closely resembled a human hand, it is likely that 
he would have changed the example. Perhaps he would have pointed 
at his head and said, “It’s certain that this is a head.” The point is that 
he would have chosen to utter the sentence “I know that here is a 
hand” in circumstances where there was not even any question as to 
whether there was a hand where he pointed! This feature alone of his 
use of the sentence “I know that here is a hand” would mark it as not 
an ordinary use of that sentence. If Moore was having a discussion 
with someone who had produced an argument in favor of saying that 
it is never certain that any perceptual judgment is true, Moore would 
point at a tree which stood close by in plain view of both of them and 
declare “It’s perfectly certain that that is a tree.”” He would not choose 
circumstances for uttering that sentence in which the outline of the 
tree was obscured by heavy fog ; or in which there was any question as 
to whether the thing at which he pointed was a real tree and not a 
section of painted scenery, or a real tree and not a mirror image of a 
tree ; or in which there was any question as to whether it was properly 


called a “tree” or a “shrub.” He would pick circumstances for saying 
“It’s perfectly certain that that’s a tree” or “I know that that’s a tree” 
in which there was no question at all as to whether the thing at which 
he pointed was a tree. 


The first respect, therefore, in which Moore’s usage of the expres- 
sion “I know,” in'the philosophical contexts which we are considering, 
departs from ordinary usage is that Moore says “I know that so and 
so is true” in circumstances where no one doubts that so and so is true 
and where there is not even any question as to whether so and so is 
true. It will be objected: “His opponent has a philosophical doubt as 
to whether so and so is true, and there is a philosophical question as 
to whether so and so is true.” That is indeed the case. What I am say- 
ing is that the philosophical doubt and the philosophical question are 
raised in circumstances in which there isn’t any doubt and isn’t any 
question as to whether so and so is true. Moore’s opponent would not 
raise a philosophical question as to whether it is certain that an object 
before them is a tree if the object were largely obscured or too distant 
to be easily seen. If he said “I wish to argue that it isn’t certain that 
that object is a tree” and Moore replied “I can’t tell at this distance 
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whether it is a tree or a bush,” then Moore’s opponent would change 
the example. He would not want to use as an example for his philo- 
sophical argument an object with regard to which there was some 
doubt as to whether it was a tree. The use of an object as an example 
for presenting his philosophical doubt is spoiled for him if there is any 
doubt as to what the object is. It must be the case that there is no 
doubt that the given object is a tree before he can even raise a philo- 
sophical question as to whether it is certain that it is a tree. 

It will be objected, “Moore’s opponent may truly doubt that the object 
is a tree in the respect that he may be in doubt as to whether he is 
dreaming.” It is indeed the case that one of the most powerful argu- 
ments for the view that the truth of no perceptual judgment is ever 
certain is the argument used by Descartes for the purpose of proving 
that one can never know for certain that one is not dreaming. Suppose 
that we were watching Descartes through the window of his room 
while he wrote down that argument which produced in him an aston- 
ishment “such that it is almost capable of persuading me that I now 
dream.’’ Suppose that we saw him facing the fire, sometimes placing a 
fresh log on it, sometimes placing a kettle to boil, as he formulated the 
considerations which aroused in him that “astonishment.” Wouldn’t 
it be unnatural to say in such a case that Descartes was “in doubt” as 
to whether there was a fire, even if we heard him exclaim, ‘Perhaps I 
dream and there is no fire here’? Compare that situation with one in 
which we are watching through the window a man seated in a room 
whose view of the fire is cut off by a screen. Twice the fire has gone 
out and he has started it again, and frequently now he lays down his 
writing in order to peer over the screen. It would be natural to say in 
such a case that each time he rose to peer over the screen he was in 
doubt as to whether there was a fire. The sort of circumstances in 
which it would be unnatural to say of a man that he “doubts” that 
there is a fire are the very circumstances in which that man might 
express a philosophical doubt as to whether there is a fire! 

Consider this case: A man awakes from sleep and sees a fire burning 
brightly in the grate. He is astonished because he has no recollection 
of having started a fire. He shakes his head as if to rouse himself, 
stares hard at the fire, says, “Perhaps I dream and there is no fire,” 
dashes cold water in his face and looks at the fire again, walks to it 
with hand extended to feel its warmth, and, continuing to express 
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astonishment, calls in his neighbor from the next apartment, to whom 
he addresses the question “Am I dreaming, or do I really see a fire?” 

This man is in doubt as to whether he is dreaming or awake, in the 
ordinary sense of those words. His doubt is expressed in actions of 
doubting. When a man is entertaining a philosophical doubt as to 
whether he is dreaming or awake he does not perform actions of that 
sort. We must not understand this to mean merely that he does not, mm 
fact, perform actions of that sort, although he could do so. The truth is 
that if he did perform actions of that sort then we should no longer 
say that he was entertaining a philosophical doubt. The very actions 
which would count in favor of saying that he was im doubt as to 
whether he was awake would count against saying that he was feeling 
a philosophical doubt. 

It will be said that Moore’s philosophical opponent may be in doubt 
as to whether he is seeing a real tree or is instead suffering from 
hallucination. Let us consider the sort of circumstances in which I (or 
any philosopher) should give utterance to a philosophical doubt as to 
whether I was having a hallucination. I should fix my eyes upon 
some object in plain view at close range, such as the chair in that 
corner. I should say or think “How do I know that I see a chair? 
Perhaps I am having a hallucination. Perhaps I am really looking at a 
dog and because of my hallucination it seems to me that I see a chair.” 
I should turn over in my mind one or more of the several philosophical 
arguments which have been offered to prove that it is never absolutely 
certain that one is not having a hallucination. If as I looked at that 
chair it should suddenly turn into a dog, or seem to, then I should be 
enormously startled. I should think “Is this a hallucination? Is it a 
dog I see?’ I should be apprehensive of the thing in the corner. I 
should look about me with anxiety to see whether anything else in the 
room presented an unusual appearance. I should have ceased my philo- 
sophical reflection. I should have been jarred out of my philosophical 
doubt! I should be in doubt, in the ordinary sense of the words, as to 
whether I was having a hallucination. If I said “Do I really see a dog 


or is this hallucination?” I should not now be expressing a philosophi- 
cal doubt. If the thing in the corner continued to look and behave and 
sound like a dog, and if everything else around me looked entirely 
normal, then I should begin to feel confident that it was really a dog 
I saw. And if my wife, when I called her in, should express astonish- 
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ment at there being a dog there, then it would be a natural thing for 
me to say “I thought for a moment that perhaps I was having a hal- 
lucination or was dreaming. Now I know that I’m not. It really is a 
dog!’ Once I was perfectly reassured that I was not having a hallu- 
cination, then I could resume my philosophical reflection — that is, I 
could proceed again to entertain a philosophical doubt as to whether I 
was having a hallucination. 

Let us compare the natural use of the sentence “I know that I’m not 
dreaming or having a hallucination,” which we have just described, 
with Moore’s philosophical use of it. One feature of the circumstances 
of its natural use was that something extraordinary had occurred. An- 
other feature was that my anxiety as to whether I was suffering from 
hallucination or had actually seen a chair turn into a dog, expressed 
itself in such actions as rising from my chair in alarm, glancing appre- 
hensively about me, scrutinizing closely the thing in the corner, calling 
in my wife. Another feature was that as a result of performing those 
actions my anxiety and doubt were removed. Now consider the cir- 
cumstances in which Moore, in his British Academy lecture, said “I 
have, no doubt, conclusive reasons for asserting that I am not now 
dreaming ; I have conclusive evidence that I am awake... .”® Nothing 
extraordinary had occurred. Neither Moore nor anyone present had 
any reason to think that he was dreaming. Neither he nor anyone 
present had any doubt about it. There was not even any question as to 
whether he was dreaming. Yet in those circumstances Moore uttered 
the sentence “I have conclusive evidence that I am awake.” Ordinarily 
a statement like that would be made only if there was some reason to 
think that he was dreaming, and only if he or someone else felt a 
doubt about it, and only if he had done something to remove the doubt. 
None of these things are true of the circumstances in which Moore 
made his statement. His use of the sentence “I have conclusive evidence 
that I am awake” was an enormous departure from ordinary usage. 

With respect to the objection, therefore, that Moore’s philosophical 
opponent does have a doubt as to whether he really sees a tree or is, 
instead, dreaming or having an hallucination, it should be answered: 
Moore’s opponent has a philosophical doubt as to whether he is dream- 
ing, but this does not imply that he is in doubt as to whether he is 
dreaming. To call a philosophical doubt a doubt is as misleading as to 

* Ibid. 
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call a rhetorical question a question. We should not say that a man 
was feeling a philosophical doubt as to whether he was having an 
hallucination if he was, in the ordinary sense of the words, in doubt as 
to whether he was having an hallucination. Nor should we say that he 
was raising a philosophical question as to whether he might not be 
dreaming if the circumstances were such that there was some question 
as to whether he was dreaming. 

(2) The second thing that we noticed about the natural use of the 
sentence “I know that that is a tree” is that the person who utters it is 
able to support his assertion with a reason. Suppose that we were on 
the top of a high hill and were curious as to whether something which 
we saw in the valley below was a tree or a shrub. If one of us said “I 
know that it is a tree,” it would be natural to ask “How do you know ?” 
This question is a request for a reason, for proof, for evidence. Many 
different reasons might be given, e.g., “I was down at that place yes- 
terday and remember seeing a tree there” ; or “If you will compare the 
height of it with that of the barn nearby you will see that it must be a 
tree.” If the person answered our question with “I have no reason” 
or “T have a reason but I don’t know what it is,” we should think it 
rather queer. We should think that he should not have said, “I know 
that that is a tree’’ but should have said instead, “I am inclined to 
believe that that is a tree but I have no reason for it.”” We should feel 
that the use of the word “know,” unaccompanied by a reason, was 
inappropriate. 

Now a striking thing about Moore’s utterance, in a philosophical 
context, of a statement like “I know that that is a tree,” is that he 
cannot offer any reason in support of his statement. In his British 
Academy lecture he said: “How am I to prove now that ‘Here’s one 
hand, and here’s another’? I do not believe I can do it. In order to do 
it, I should need to prove for one thing, as Descartes pointed out, that 
I am not now dreaming. But how can I prove that I am not? I have, 
no doubt, conclusive reasons for asserting that I am not now dream- 
ing; I have conclusive evidence that I am awake: but that is a very 
different thing from being able to prove it. I could not tell you what all 
my evidence is; and I should require to do this at least, in order to 
give you a proof.”?° He insisted, however, that “I can know things, 
which I cannot prove....’ In “A Defence of Common Sense” he 

” Tbid., pp. 209-300. " Tbid., p. 300. 
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said, “But do I really know all the propositions in (1) to be true?” 
[““(1)” is the list of propositions such as “there exists at present a 
living human body, which is my body,” “the earth had existed for 
many years before my body was born,” “I am a human being,” etc. ] 
“Isn't it possible that I merely believe them? or know them to be high- 
ly probable? In answer to this question, I think I have nothing better 
to say than that it seems to me that I do know them, with certain- 
ty....We are all, I think, in this strange position that we do know 
many things, with regard to which we know further that we must have 
had evidence for them, and yet we do not know how we know, i.e., we 
do not know what the evidence was.”?” 

Moore’s remark, “I can know things which I cannot prove,” pos- 
sesses on the surface of it a certain plausibility. In ordinary life cir- 
cumstances do occur in which we should say that someone knew that 
so and so was true although he could not prove it. I might know, for 
example, that Mr. R. entered the apartment house on the night of the 
crime. If the district attorney asked, “How do you know?” I might 
reply, “I saw him.” If the district attorney asked, “How do you know 
that it was Mr. R. you saw?” I might reply, “Because I had a clear, 
close view of his face.” If my testimony was doubted, I might prove 
that Mr. R. did enter the apartment house that night by producing 
several reliable witnesses to testify that they too saw him enter it. If, 
however, I was not able to produce those other witnesses, because they 
were all dead, I would not be able to prove it, although I knew it. In 
this case there was something which the district attorney would have 
called proof if I could have produced it. 

The philosophical context in which Moore would say “I know that 
that is a tree’ is very dissimilar. Although Moore’s opponent asks 
“How do you know that that is a tree?” there is nothing which he 
would call a proof that it is a tree. There is not even anything which 
he would call a reason for saying that it is a tree. It would be pointless 
for Moore to say to him, “I know that it is a tree because I see that 
it is a tree’; or to say “I know that it is a tree because I have a clear, 
close view of it.” In the philosophical context these remarks would be 
utterly irrelevant. If Moore were to say, “I know that I do see a tree 
and am not suffering from hallucination, because just now I saw my 
wife point at the place I am looking and heard her say ‘I must trim 


122A Defence of Common Sense,” p. 206. 
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that tree,’ ’’ the philosophical reply would be, ““That is no reason, be- 
cause it may be part of your hallucination that you saw and heard your 
wife.” There is nothing at all which Moore could offer in defense of 
his statement “I know that that is a tree.” There is nothing which in 
that context would be called “proof” or “reason” or “evidence” for 
that statement. It follows from this that Moore’s use of “know” in that 
context is a departure from its ordinary use. In ordinary discourse we 
are reluctant to say that someone knows that so and so is true if he 
cannot give some reason or some evidence for saying that so and so is 
true. If he can offer no reason or evidence at all then we are inclined 
to say that he should not have said that he knew that so and so is true. 
Moore's philosophical usage of “know” breaks this connection between 
the ordinary use of the word “know” and the being able to give a 
reason. 

It also breaks the connection between the ordinary use of the word 
“know” and the being able to give a proof. Let me make this clearer. 
As was noted before, we do permit it to be said, in some circumstances, 
that a person knows something which he cannot prove. He may know 
that that thing at the base of the cliff is a tree, and not a bush, because 
he says that he was down there a month ago; but he cannot prove that 
it is a tree because the recent landslide prevents those who doubt his 
word from climbing to the bottom and seeing for themselves whether 
it is a tree. We all understand perfectly well, however, that there is 
something which we should call a proof. If by some extraordinary feat 
we were able to descend, then his assertion would be proved or dis- 
proved, because then we should have a close view of the thing. His 
claim would have been proved true or false, depending on the outcome. 

In the philosophical context the difficulty in the way of proving that 
the thing at which we are looking is a tree is not that none of the 
procedures of proof appropriate to normal contexts of doubt can, in 
fact, be carried out. The difficulty is that there is no procedure what- 
ever which, even if it were carried out, would be called a “proof” that 
the thing we see is a tree. In this context there is not, therefore, a 
concept of proof. In ordinary discourse the statement, “I know it, 
although I cannot prove it,” is made in circumstances where there is a 
concept of proof, but where a proof cannot, as a matter of fact, be 
obtained. In the philosophical context anyone who says “I know it is 
a tree, although I cannot prove it” is trying to fit the concept of 
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knowledge into a context in which there is no concept of proof. To 
try to divorce in this way the concept of knowledge from the concept 
of proof is a radical violation of the logic of ordinary language. 

(3) These last remarks pertain to the third feature of the ordinary 
use of “I know that so and so” — namely, that in any particular 
context in which it is used there is an investigation which would settle 
whether “So and so” is true. Let us take as an example the sentence 
“T know that I see a hand.” It will be helpful to consider some of the 
different contexts in which the words “Is that a hand I see?” might 
be uttered : 

(a) I see a man standing a thousand yards from me. Some object is 
thrust above his head. I cannot tell whether it is one of his hands or 
is some other object. “Is that a hand I see?” 

(b) I see a man seated twenty feet away. One of his hands is in 
plain view. I know that sometimes he wears gloves which are the color 
of flesh. Perhaps I see the surface of a glove and not the surface of a 
hand. “Is that a hand I see?” 

(c) I am sitting half asleep before the fire. Suddenly I seem to see 
a hand thrust through the window curtains ten feet away. Am I dream- 
ing? Am I “seeing things”? “Is that a hand I see?” 

(d) I know that the man sitting across the table from me has an 
artificial hand, but I don’t remember whether it is his left or his right. 
One hand of his rests on the table. I am not sure whether it is a hand 
of flesh and blood or an artificial hand. “Is that a hand I see?” 

In each of these cases it would be natural to use the same sentence 
“Ts that a hand I see?” But in each case there is a different question 
at issue. To each of these different questions a different investigation 
is appropriate. In (a) I should close the distance to a hundred yards 
and look again. In (b) I should approach to within three feet and look 
closely for seams, or lightly pass my finger over part of the surface. 
In (c) I should rouse myself with a shake of my body, open my eyes 
wider, look more sharply, change slightly the posture of my head in 
order to obtain a different angle of vision. In (d) I should reach 
across and press the hand firmly with my fingers. The actions of in- 
vestigation, “the ways of finding out,” which were suitable in one 
case would not be suitable in the other cases. 

Let us suppose that in each of these cases there is another person to 
whom I direct the interrogatory sentence, “Is that a hand I see?” and 
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who replies with the declarative sentence “I know that it is a hand.” 
Just as the interrogatory sentence might be said to express in each 
case a different question, so in each case the declarative sentence might 
be said to mean something different — to make a different assertion. 
The sentence “I know that it ts a hand” refers to the same question 
which the interrogatory sentence expresses in that context, and it re- 
fers to the investigation which would answer that question. In each 
context in which the sentence is uttered it refers only to the question 
and the investigation which belong to that context. In every ordinary 
context the assertion “I know that it is a hand” implies that there is 
an appropriate investigation which would, if it were carried out, de- 
cide that particular question at issue. 

A surprising thing about the philosophical context in which Moore 
would say “I know that that is a hand” is that his sentence is not 
connected with any investigation. Moore himself indicated this when 
he discussed, before the British Academy audience, the difficulty about 
proving his premises. 

Of course, in some cases what might be called a proof of propositions which 
seem like these can be got. If one of you suspected that one of my hands was 
artificial he might be said to get a proof of my proposition ‘Here’s one hand, and 
here’s another’ by coming up and examining the suspected hand close up, per- 
haps touching and pressing it, and so establishing that it really was a human hand. 


But I do not believe that any proof is possible in nearly all cases. How am I to 
prove now that ‘Here’s one hand, and here’s another’? I do not believe I can do 


"ies 

Indeed he cannot do it. The reason he cannot is that there is no 
investigation to be undertaken. If someone in Moore’s audience had 
stood up and said, “Let me feel it; then I shall know whether it is a 
hand,” he would have shown that he did not understand what was 
going on. His remark would have shown that he did not understand 
that the question whether anyone knows that it is a hand is a philo- 
sophical question. It would be the same if he had proposed any other 
investigation. He would understand the philosophical nature of the 
question only if he saw that there was no investigation to be under- 
taken. 


It is inaccurate, therefore, to say, as I said in the preceding para- 
graph, that Moore “cannot” prove that it is a hand he is holding up. 


* “Proof of an External World,” p. 290. 
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The accurate thing to say is that it does not make sense to ask for a 
proof in those circumstances. A proof is the result of an investigation. 
If the context does not allow for an investigation it does not allow for 
a proof. 

I believe that Moore thought that it did make sense to ask for a 
proof of ‘““Here’s a hand” as he stood before his audience, and that he 
was troubled at not being able to give one. That he thought so is shown 
from the fact that he was willing to assert, “I know that here’s a hand.” 
The ordinary uses of “know” and “proof” are joined in such a way 
that if it makes sense to assert “I know that so and so is true,” it also 
makes sense to ask for a proof that so and so is true. Thinking that a 
request for a proof that ‘“Here’s a hand” was in that situation a legit- 
imate request, but one he could not satisfy, Moore was led to contend 
that he knew something which he could not prove. His contention 
gives aid and comfort to his opponents, the very skeptics whom he 
wishes to overthrow. For they are inclined to say, “If you cannot prove 
it then you don’t know it.” This retort of theirs would be justified if 
the request for a proof were legitimate. But it isn’t. To say “Prove 
that here’s a hand,” in circumstances like those in which Moore said 
that he could not prove that “Here’s a hand,” is to utter nonsense. 
There the hand is, right before everyone’s eyes; what would it mean 
to “prove” that it is a hand? The sentence “Prove that here’s a hand” 
has the grammatical form of a request, but in those circumstances it 
does not function as a request. If the philosopher who says, “Try to 
prove that here’s a hand; you can’t do it,’ doesn’t want any of the 
actions of investigation carried out which are normally carried out in 
order to satisfy a request for a proof that something we see is a hand, 
then it is very misleading, if not downright wrong, to say that he is 
“requesting a proof.” 

It may be objected: “The philosophical question ‘How do I know 
that this is a hand?’ is a request for a philosophical investigation, and 
since it does refer to an investigation the request for a proof is not 
senseless.” It is true that when the question “How do I know that this 
is a hand?” is asked philosophically it is appropriate to undertake a 
philosophical investigation. But this investigation is not of a kind 
which could result in a proof that “Here’s a hand.” “Investigation” 
here means something quite different. There are a number of philo- 
sophical arguments which seem to prove that it cannot ever be known 
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with absolute certainty, “beyond the possibility of doubt,” that any 
statement like “Here’s a hand” is true. The examination of these argu- 
ments is a philosophical investigation, and it is a labor of great difficulty 
and importance. But even if one were to succeed in refuting all of these 
arguments one would not have proved that “Here’s a hand” is true. 
What we mean by proving that something that we see is a hand is not 
a philosophical activity. It would be a philosophical activity to show 
that none of the reasons offered by various philosophers for saying 
that no one can know such a thing as “Here’s a hand” are good rea- 
sons. One would not have proved thereby that in any particular case 
when one said, “That’s a hand” one was right. Proving the latter 
would not be doing philosophy at all. 

When Moore said, “I cannot prove that ‘Here’s a hand’” his 
statement made it seem as if none of the methods of proving such a 
thing could, as a matter of fact, be carried out. The truth of the case 
was not, however, that none of the actions and procedures which, in 
various circumstances, are regarded as methods of proving that a thing 
we see is a hand, could, as a matter of fact, be carried out. The truth of 
the case was that all of those actions and procedures were irrelevant 
to that context! Instead of saying, “I cannot prove that ‘Here’s a 
hand,’ ” it would have been more exact to have said, “This is a situation 
in which the word ‘proof’ does not have a correct use.” In such cir- 
cumstances it is neither correct to say, “I cannot prove that that’s a 
hand” nor to say, “I can prove it.’ Likewise, it is not correct to say, 
“T know that that’s a hand,” and not correct to say, “I don’t know 
that that’s a hand.” It is an essential part of the usage of “know,” as 
well as of “prove,” that it is joined to an inquiry. The statement “I 
know that that’s a hand,” in its ordinary meaning, implies that there is 
a mode of inquiry, an activity of finding out, a procedure of investiga- 
tion, which, if it were carried out would result in a proof that “That’s 
a hand.” Moore’s assertion “I know that ‘Here’s a hand’ ” was extra- 
ordinary because it did not have that implication. Moore was well 
aware that it would have been completely pointless for anyone to have 
brought the hand closer to his eyes or to have pressed it, or to have 
performed any of the actions of irivestigation which would be cus- 
tomarily joined to that assertion. In such a case to declare, “I know 
that ‘Here’s a hand’”’ is as eccentric as to labor at turning the crank 
of an automobile which one knows to be without an engine. If you 
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take away from that sentence its connection with actions of investiga- 
tion you turn it into an empty utterance. 


I am contending that if Moore and I were sitting within a few feet 
of an apple tree which was in plain view of both of us, it would be a 
misuse of ordinary language for either of us to point at it and say, “I 
know that that’s a tree.” Someone might be inclined to reply, “It 
would be queer, undoubtedly, for either of you to utter that sentence 
in such a case ; but what would make it queer is that it is so obvious to 
both of you that it is a tree that there is no need to say it! To utter 
that sentence in those circumstances would be an odd use but not a 
misuse.” 

This reply contains a mistake. The mistake lies in the assumption 
that in those circumstances it would be correct to say “It is obvious 
that it is a tree.” Consider this example: We are looking at something 
a mile away on the side of a hill and because of the distance and angle 
of view we cannot make out whether it is a tree or a bush. As we 
approach it, it more and more distinctly assumes the shape of a tree, 
until, at a point several hundred yards from it, one of us says “It’s 
perfectly obvious now that it is a tree.” This is an ordinary use of 
those words. In the first place, a doubt existed. The use of those words 
was to remove the doubt. They were like saying, “You need not have 
that doubt any longer.” In the second place, further investigation 
would not be unreasonable. If one of us had weak vision and still 
doubted that it was a tree he could walk closer. There would come a 
point, still at a considerable distance from the tree, at which he too 
would say, “Yes, it obviously is a tree.” 

Suppose now that we should walk right up to the tree and begin to 
pick apples froma it. If one of us should then say, “It’s obvious that 
this is a tree,” that would be a misuse of those words and would raise 
a laugh. In the first place, no one has any doubt on the matter and the 
utterance of those words is not fulfilling its normal purpose, which 
is to remove doubt. In the second place, there is no further investiga- 
tion which would “back up” those words. Should we pick more apples ? 
Should we take photographs? Should we strip the bark? None of those 
things would be called “making certain” or “further verifying” or 
“trying to find out” whether it is a tree. There is nothing which, in 
those circumstances, we should call “trying to find out whether it is a 
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tree.” This means that, in those circumstances, we don’t attach any 
sense to the question “Is it a tree?’ We don’t know what to do 
with it. In those circumstances the sentence “It’s obvious that it’s a 
tree” is a misfit. It doesn’t belong there. It is a set of idle words. It 
has no function. It has a function only in those contexts where we 
attach sense to the question “Is it a tree?” 

To the argument of this paper the following objection may be made: 


“You said that a philosophical question as to whether it is certain that a thing 
before us is a tree, can be expressed only in circumstances where there isn’t any 
doubt and isn’t any question about its being a tree, and that in a philosophical 
discussion Moore would say, ‘I know that that’s a tree,’ in circumstances where 
there was no question that the thing at which he pointed was a tree. Now in 
ordinary language, ‘There’s no doubt that it is a tree,’ or ‘There’s no question 
about its being a tree,’ are equivalent to ‘I know that it’s a tree’ or ‘It’s certain 
that it’s a tree.’ It follows from your own argument that Moore speaks both 
correctly and truly when he says, in such a context, ‘It’s certain that that’s a tree,’ 
and that he does not misuse language in the least.” 


This objection rests on a misunderstanding of a matter which I am 
anxious to clarify, and which, I fear, my previous remarks have not 
sufficiently clarified. 

I declared that a man who is entertaining a philosophical doubt as 
to whether what he sees is a tree does not have any doubt that it is a 
tree. This statement may easily mislead, because it makes the case 
appear to be this — that when a man has a philosophical doubt he does 
not, in fact, have any doubt, although of course he could have a doubt. 
The truth is that, in the sort of circumstances in which a man ex- 
presses a philosophical doubt (and it must be expressed in circum- 
stances of that sort — otherwise we should not call it a philosophical 
doubt) as to whether, for example, there is really a fire in the grate 
before him, it is nonsense to say “He doubts that there is a fire.” It 
isn't that, im fact, he doesn’t doubt. It is, rather, that it would be a 
misuse of language to say “He doubts,” and, therefore, a misuse of 
language to say “He doesn’t doubt.” 

My statement, ““A man who is expressing a philosophical doubt as 
to whether there is a fire before him isn’t in doubt as to whether there 
is a fire,” is analogous to the statement, “An automobile isn’t intelli- 
gent.”’ The latter statement doesn’t mean that, in fact, automobiles are 
not intelligent at the present time, although next year’s models may be. 
What it means is expressed more accurately by the statement “To say 
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that ‘this automobile is intelligent’ or that ‘this automobile isn’t intelli- 
gent’ doesn’t make sense. It is a misuse of words to say of an automo- 
bile that it ‘is intelligent’ or ‘isn’t intelligent.’’’ My statement about 
the man expressing a philosophical doubt is put more accurately by 
the statement, “In the circumstances in which a man expresses a 
philosophical doubt as to whether there is a fire before him it would 
be a misuse of words to say either ‘He doubts’ or ‘He doesn’t doubt’ 
that there is a fire.” 

If a man who is preparing to cook his dinner on a coal stove touches 
the stove and finds it hot, puts potatoes in the oven and sits down to 
wait for them to bake, but doesn’t look in the fire compartment to find 
out whether there is still a fire —then we could say that he “doesn’t 
doubt” or “assumes” or “takes for granted” that there is a fire. If he 
begins to show concern that the potatoes take so long to bake and tries 
to open the door to the fire compartment to look inside but can’t get it 
open, then we could say that he “doubts” that there is a fire. It is a 
feature common to both cases, i.e., the case in which we could say that 
he “doesn’t doubt’ and the case in which we could say that he 
“doubts,” that he doesn’t see the interior of the fire compartment 
because of the closed door. But if the door was open and he watched 
the flames as he waited, while occasionally stirring the fire, then it 
would be as grotesque to say that he “doesn’t doubt” or that he 
“assumes” or “takes for granted” or “believes” that there is a fire, 
as to say that he “doubts” that there is a fire. In this case neither 
“doubts” nor “doesn’t doubt” makes sense. 

The objection which opened this section may be answered as fol- 
lows: When I say that a philosophical doubt as to whether, for exam- 
ple, an object before our eyes is a hand, is expressed in circumstances 
where there is no doubt that it’s a hand, the words “There is no doubt 
that it’s a hand” are not to be understood in the sense in which they 
are equivalent to “It’s certain that it’s a hand.” What is meant is that 
in those circumstances a doubt is senseless. Instead of saying, “A 
philosophical doubt as to whether this thing before me is a hand is 
expressed in circumstances where there’s no doubt that it’s a hand,” 
it is more accurate to say “A philosophical doubt as to whether this is 
a hand is expressed in circumstances where it would be a misuse of 
language to say either ‘There’s some doubt that this is a hand’ or 
‘There’s no doubt that this is a hand.’ Similarly, instead of saying, 
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“The question ‘Is it certain that this is a hand?’ is not a philosophical 


question unless it is asked in circumstances where there’s no question 
that it’s a hand,” it is more accurate to say “The question ‘Is it certain 
that this is a hand?’ is not a philosophical question unless it is asked 
in circumstances where the question ‘Is this a hand?’ as ordinarily 
understood, would be without sense.”’ 


I ara contending that Moore’s philosophical assertions, such as “I 
know that here’s a hand” or “I know that I am a human being,” are 
made in circumstances where it is a misuse of words to say either “I 
know that here’s a hand” or “I don’t know that here’s a hand,” or to 
say either “I know that I’m a human being” or “I don’t know that I’m 
a human being.” To this the following objection will be made: ‘Either 
I know that I am a human being or I don’t know it. One or the other 
must be the case.” 

If my contention sounds to you like an absurd paradox and this 
reply seems irrefutable, it is because you have before your mind the 
normal usage of “I know” and “I don’t know.” If I see something - 
moving on the top of a distant hill it is true that either I know that it is 
a human being or I don’t know it. In those circumstances we attach 
sense to the question “Is it a human being ?” There is something which 
we should call “investigating” and “finding out” whether it is or it 
isn’t. This is one of the contexts of the normal usage of “know” and. 
“don’t know.” In these contexts “I know” is opposed to “I don’t know.” 
“Either I know or I don’t know” is a rule which applies to these ex- 
pressions when they occur in their normal contexts. But when these 
expressions occur in unnatural contexts this rule no longer applies. 
Consider the sentence, “My desk is good-natured.” There is no para- 
dox involved in saying that my desk neither is good-natured nor isn’t 
good-natured. It would be fantastic to insist that either my desk is 
good-natured or it isn’t and that it must be one or the other. We don't 
attach sense to the words, “Is it a good-natured desk ?” There is noth- 
ing which we should recognize as an “investigation” into whether it 
is or it isn’t. 

Just as “good-natured” does not belong to certain contexts, so “I 
know” does not belong to certain contexts. If I should come up to 
you and ask with earnest countenance “Am I a human being?” you 
would be taken quite aback. It would not be clear to you what my 
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words mean. You would not understand to what investigation they 
referred. You would not know what sort of thing an “answer” would 
be. You would be equally perplexed if I should solemnly declare to 
you, “I know that I’m a human being.” My statement would seem to 
you as strange and outlandish as “My desk isn’t good-natured.” 

There could be circumstances in which “Am I a human being?” 
would be a question with sense. Suppose that I have fallen from a 
height and have been knocked unconscious. Gradually I return to con- 
sciousness. I am dazed and confused. There is utter darkness, and I 
cannot feel my body. I dimly recall the fall and wonder if I am now 
“dead.” Am [a spirit? Am I without a body? Or “Am T still a human 
being 7” If I should then begin to feel my body and to sort out my limbs, 
I might exclaim, “I know that I am still a human being.” Here is a 
usage of “Am I a human being?” and “I know that I am a human 
being” which has sense. The circumstances in which Moore said “I 
know that I am a human being” were quite unlike this. In his case 
there was no “question,” no “doubt,” and no “investigation.” When I 
maintain that in the circumstances in which he uttered those words, 
neither ‘I know that I’m a human being” nor “I don’t know that I’m a 
human being” was correct language, I do not contend against a law of 
logic. 


I hold, therefore, that Moore was not defending ‘‘common sense” at 
all when he declared “I know with certainty” that “There exists at 
present a living human body which is my body,” that “The earth had 
existed many years before this body was born,” that “For many of 
these years large numbers of human bodies had, at every moment, been 
alive upon it,” that “I am a human being.” His assertions were made 
in circumstances where there was no question, and it wouldn't have 
made sense to raise a question, as to whether Moore had a body and 
was a human being, or as to whether the earth had existed before he 
was born, or as to whether there were other human beings living on it. 


Moore’s assertions do not belong to “common sense,” i.e., to ordinary 
language, at all. They involve a use of “know” which is a radical de- 
parture from ordinary usage. 


Moore wished to attack all those philosophers who hold views from 
which it follows that no human being knows that he is a human being 
and that no human being knows any proposition like “Here’s a hand” 
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to be true. Moore, to his everlasting credit, saw that it would be a 
misuse of language for him to say (when writing in his study), “I 
don’t know that I’m a human being,” or to say (when holding up his 
hand in plain view before him), “I don’t know that this is a hand.’’!4 
Therefore, he stoutly affirmed, “I know that I’m a human being,” “I 
know that this is a hand.” He did not see that these statements too are 
a misuse of language. 


NORMAN MALCOLM 
Cornell University 





™* Let me warn, if it is necessary, that what Moore “saw”: is a controversial 
matter. Moore might deny that he then saw or that he now sees any such thing. 














A NATURALISTIC 


ANALYSIS OF DUTY 


UPPOSE that a mother living with her husband and child in a 
S part of the country generally considered to be attractive, health- 
ful, and comparatively free from natural catastrophes, decides to sit 
outside with her infant child in order to give the child the benefit of 
the air and sunlight. As she sits in a chair with the infant on her lap, 
an earthquake occurs, splitting the earth beneath her chair. Both the 
mother and child fall to their deaths. The home and the yard on either 
side of the crevice are undisturbed. 

Is it the case that the mother ought to have stayed in the house or 
to have sat elsewhere? Was she morally obligated to be somewhere 
else? Was she morally wrong in sitting where she sat? 

I contend that in ordinary usage the appropriate reply would be 
that the mother did what she ought to have done in airing the child; 
she was morally right in that respect ; it is false that she ought to have 
stayed in the house or to have sat elsewhere, false that she was morally 
obligated to sit somewhere else, and false that she was morally wrong 
in sitting where she sat. 

I contend, further, that examples of this kind provide evidence, first 
of all, for the denial of the theory of some utilitarians that obligatory 
action, in a particular situation, is, or is definable as, action which 
would have the best consequences, or consequences such that the con- 
sequences of no alternative action would be better. Secondly, the analy- 
sis of such terms as “ought,” “duty,” and “right” shows that the utili- 





‘It may be granted that the action was wrong in the sense that it was not the 
right way to achieve what the mother wanted — the continued health and happi- 
ness of herself and her child — but this does not imply the moral wrongness of 
the mother, or of her act, motive, etc. Sometimes it is said that the death of a 
child through natural catastrophe “ought not to be.” Then, it seems to me, one 
may very well be implying that the universe is not regulated by moral considera- 
tions since, if it were, such events would not occur. 
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tarians are mistaken if they claim that there is no formal principle of 
conduct, and that those formalists are mistaken who believe that the 
formal principle is an intuitively discoverable, synthetic a priori prin- 
ciple without reference to value. Thirdly, such an analysis indicates 
that both the utilitarians and formalists are wrong in asserting, as some 
do, that such terms as “duty,” “ought,” and “right” cannot satisfac- 
torily be defined. 

1. The utilitarian contention. G. E. Moore, in Principia Ethica, 
maintained that “the assertion ‘I am morally bound to perform this 
action’ is identical with the assertion ‘This action will produce the 
greatest possible amount of good in the Universe.’’’* He continued 
“But no dutiful action can possibly have unique value in the sense 
that it is the sole thing of value in the world....It can, therefore, be 
unique only in the sense that the whole world will be better, if it is per- 
formed, than if any possible alternative were taken.”* Later, Moore 
argued that certain “functions” in which “ ‘intrinsically good’ (the no- 
tion, not the expression)” occur and functions in which “intrinsically 
better” occurs follow logically from (and give rise to) certain functions 
in which the notion of moral obligation occurs. The passage most 
closely approximating those of earlier writings is as follows: “The 
function, F. ‘The world is intrinsically better, because x chose to do 


the action y, when he could have chosen to do something else instead, 


than it would have been if he had made any other choice instead’ 
follows from the function G. ‘x did his duty in choosing to do the ac- 
tion y,’ and also G follows from F.”® Moore maintains that such func- 
tions, though “logically” equivalent, are not identical. 


2. The contention of nondefinability. W. D. Ross maintains that 
“ought” cannot be defined, although he does not agree with Ayer that 
“ought” is a “pseudo-concept.’’® Ross states that moral rightness is “‘a 
form of suitability ; but we cannot complete the definition, since if we 
ask what kind of suitability it is we can only say that it is the kind of 
suitability that is rightness. Professor Broad seems to me to be right 
in considering that no other analysis is possible.”’7 


* P. 147. (In Schilpp, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, Moore states that he is 
now inclined to agree with Bertrand Russell that these two expressions are not 
identical [p. 558].) 

* Tbid., p. 147. ® Tbid., p. 610. 

*Schilpp, op. cit., pp. 608-610. ® Language, Truth and Logic, p. 160. 

* Foundations of Ethics, p. 55. 
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3. Differences in method. As with theories concerning the meaning 
of “good,” not much may effectively be offered in direct criticism of 
the simple contention that a particular concept is indefinable. However, 
if a definition and satisfactory evidence for it are offered, the view that 
the term defined is indefinable may be shown to be false. 

I do not discover, by introspection, that “good,” “right,” and “ought” 
are clear, simple ideas whose uniqueness makes definition impossible. 
Furthermore, my investigation has convinced me that each of these 
terms can be defined and that the definitions can be supported by 
evidence. I propose to offer a logical analysis of the meanings implied 
by what I believe to be the common usage of ethical terms, seeking to 
avoid a psychological analysis of the “feeling” of moral obligation, or 
of an “idea” present to the mind at the outset of philosophical investi- 
gation. 


4. The proposed definitions. The terms to be defined appear here in 
a particular order in virtue of their being definable in sequence, each 
by reference to the subsequent term. This order is not necessary, but 
it recommends itself as one corresponding to the stages of analysis, 
from duty to the ground of duty. This section, however, is not in- 
tended as the analysis but only as a formulated outline of the relation- 
ships between the terms. 


(1) A duty is an act which one ought to do. Duty (in the moral 
sense) is moral obligation. 


(2) “Ought to” means “must,” in the sense “(is) morally obligated 


to. 


(3) Moral obligation is moral necessitation ; “(is) morally obligated 
to” means “‘would, under the circumstances, if acting rightly.” 

(4) To act rightly is to do a right act. A right act is one in accord- 
ance with moral law. 

(5) A moral law is a law of conduct for morally responsible per- 
sons, i.€., agents capable of motivation by moral reasons. The moral 
law is the general rule of conduct for morally responsible agents, un- 
der which all other moral laws are subsumed. 

(6) A moral reason is a belief that an act has a ground such that 
no alternative ground for action is better. 


(7) The ground of the dutifulness of an act is the act’s conforming 
to the principle: Do what is correctly believed (by the agent) to be 
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such that, according to the evidence the agent has at the time of action, 
probably no alternative voluntary action would be better and some 
alternative voluntary action would be worse.® 

5. The meaning of duty. The assertion that it is my duty to act ina 
certain manner implies that I ought so to act. Evidence for the correla- 
tion of the terms “duty” and “ought” (in the moral sense) may be 
found by examining instances of the common usage of these terms. It 
will be found that one may, without alteration of meaning, substitute 
for the one term an appropriate phrasing of the other. Thus, if it 
should be stated, “It is your duty to return the money,” one could 
substitute the statement, “You ought to return the money.’® 


6. The meaning of ought. “You ought to tell the truth” means “You 
must tell the truth,” or ““You are morally obligated to tell the truth.” 
As the term “must” is used in such a context, there is no implication 
that the event of telling the truth will occur. This is an indication that 
“ought” implies “necessary under certain conditions,” from which it 
does not follow that moral obligation is not (in some appropriate 
sense) categorical. It is also not the case that moral necessity is unique 
in the sense that it cannot be analyzed in terms of some other kind of 
necessity. 

7. The meaning of moral obligation. “You are morally obligated to 
do this,” “You are morally bound to do this,” and “It is morally neces- 
sary that you do this” are equivalent in meaning. 

In what sense is one bound to do something? When one is (or will 
be or would be) caused to act. But since it is not the case (as pointed 
out in the previous section) that what one is morally bound to do is 
what one is caused to do, we must conclude that, when moral obliga- 
tion holds, there is an act which one would do, if certain conditions 
were met. 

If, now, we suppose that the conditional phrase needed is the phrase 





Further analysis of the meanings of “better,” “worse,” “good,” “bad,” etc., 
belongs to axiology. An account of the analysis the author presents may be found 
in his article, “A Naturalistic Analysis of Value Terms,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research (in press). 

* Other philosophers have pointed out the correlation between duty and ought; 
e.g., Ralph M. Blake writes, “The query sometimes takes the form, ‘Why ought I 
to do my duty?’ In that case the answer is simply that one’s ‘duty’ just means 
what one ‘ought to do.’ In admitting that it is your duty you are already admitting 
that you ought to do it” (Jnternational Journal of Ethics, XXXVIII, p. 133, 
note). 
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“if acting rightly,” we satisfy the requirement of a conditional phrase 
without violating the categorical usage of phrases of moral obligation. 
Thus, to assert “Even if you don’t want to do that act, you ought to 
do it’”’ means “Even if you don’t want to do that act, you would do it, 
if acting rightly.” 

Of course, the term “rightly” must also be analyzed if this account is 
to be such that no “ethical” terms remain, but the suggested correla- 
tion between moral obligation and rightness is significant in the light 
of the suggestion of some teleologists that an obligatory act is not 
necessarily a right act.’ I do not contend that there is only one sense 
of “right,” a “moral” sense in which “right” is a term correlative with 
“moral obligation,” but rather that there is such a sense. It is in this 
sense of “right” that the mother in the earthquake example may be 
said to be “morally right” in having aired her child. 

A commonplace of philosophical opinion is the contention that 
“ought” implies “could,” i.e., that the morally obligatory action must 
be possible. Certainly, if the obligatory act is, in some sense, necessary, 
it must be possible — both “practically” (or “physically”) and “‘logi- 
cally” possible. Furthermore, only those actions may be morally obli- 
gatory which could be caused, or avoided, by an act of the agent’s will, 
i.e., which are voluntary. For example, most persons are able to digest 
food, but no one is morally obligated to digest food — although, on 
occasion, a person might be morally obligated to take food, or to facili- 
tate digestion by taking medicine. 

8. The meaning of right. Generically, the term “right’’ means “cor- 
rect,” i.e., in accordance with a rule. An answer to an arithmetic prob- 
lem is right, i.e., correct, if it is the answer at which one would have 
arrived had one followed arithmetical rules. Social behavior is right 
or correct according to specified (or specifiable) rules of etiquette. 
Moral behavior is right when it is in accordance with moral rules 
subsumable under the moral law. 

If a morally right action is one which is in accordance with the 
moral law, it becomes clear that the primary task of this analysis is to 
discover the general moral axiom to which more particular rules are 
subordinate. In other words, what character, if any, do morally obliga- 
tory actions have in common? 





E.g., J. E. Ledden, in “Virtue, Obligatoriness, and Rightness,” Mind, new 
ser., LVI, no. 224 (October, 1947). 
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If more than one alternative action is in conformity with the moral 
law, then one acts rightly in doing one or the other of such actions. 
Under such circumstances, no one action is the right action; the agent 
is morally obligated to perform one or the other of the right actions. 

We discover a relationship between moral rightness and moral obli- 
gation by referring to common usage of the terms. Thus, we discover 
that an appropriate answer to the question, “What ought I to do?” is 
“The right thing to do is action X,” or “Either X or Y would be right.” 

That the term “wrong” means “incorrect” is shown by usage in sit- 
uations in which soraeone who has done what he ought not to have 
done is said to have “erred,” to have “made his big mistake,” or to 
have been “incorrect in his deportment,” etc. 

The following assertions by Moore show, I contend, that Moore 
would accept a definition of “right” in terms of “duty”’ (and hence in 
terms of “ought” or “moral obligation”), although he might quarrel 
with the definition of “right” which results when the analysis has 
been completed : “Every action which ought to be done or which is our 
duty, is certainly also right; to say the one thing of any action is to 
imply the other.”"! “But what is not true is that, whenever a particular 
action is right, it is always our duty to do that particular action and no 
other. This is not true, because, theoretically at least, cases may occur 
in which some other action would be quite equally right, and in such 
cases, we are obviously under no obligation whatever to do one rather 
than the other: whichever we do, we shall be doing our duty and doing 
as we ought.’’!* 

Ross also seems to agree to this relationship between “right’’ and 
“duty”: 

The word “right,” when used in a context of moral thought, seems to me to mean 
very nearly, but not quite, the same as “obligatory” or “what is my duty.”...In 
any situation in which there are any claims upon me, there is either one act 
which satisfies these claims more completely than any other would; then this act 
is both obligatory and right: or there are two or more acts which would fulfil 


the claims equally, and better than any other act open to me would; then all of 


these are right and none of them is obligatory, but it is obligatory to do one or 
the other of them.” 


9. The moral law. The term “right” is often used with explicit refer- 


ence to a standard. It is not contradictory to maintain that an agent 
was “right according to the standards of his church, but, nevertheless, 


" Ethics, p. 30. 2 Ibid., pp. 34, 35. * Op. ctt;.p. 43: 
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morally wrong.” This would be true if the standards of the church 
were not in accordance with the moral law. 

A common response to the statement, “You ought to do X,” is the 
question, “Why? What reason is there for doing X ?” Possibly, then, 
to assert that X ought to be done is to imply that there is a reason for 
doing X sufficient to motivate a certain kind of agent. Acquaintance 
with the reason is believed to be sufficient to the action on the part of 
such an agent; once knowing the reason, such an agent must act. 

But a person may offer a reason for his having acted in a particular 
manner, and the response might be, “That’s not a good reason,” or 
“That’s the wrong reason.” If, then, we can discover what kind of 
reason moves an agent who does what he ought to do because moti- 
vated by a “right” or “good” reason, then we shall be able to formu- 
late the moral law. The discovery of the character of moral reasons 
involves a study of those situations in which agents act as they ought 
to act, and we discover such situations most readily by attending to 
the occasions upon which moral judgments are made. 


10. The ground of duty. Is there a basic justifying factor common to 
all moral reasons implied by the usage of the terms “ought,” “duty,” 


“moral obligation,” etc.? Such a basic reason could be called the 
ground of duty. 

Perhaps this question may most readily be answered by reference to 
a hypothetical case in which a term of moral obligation is so used that 
certain suggested hypotheses may be rejected. If it is granted that a 
mother has fulfilled a duty in airing her child on a pleasant day, and 
that the occurrence of an earthquake fatal to both in no way makes her 
action morally wrong, then it does not appear to be true that a morally 
obligatory action is one such that no alternative action would be better 
or would have better consequences. 

It cannot be claimed that the reason the mother’s act was right 
was that it resulted in consequences such that the consequences of no 
alternative action would have been better. Certainly, if she had sat 
elsewhere, in a place not affected by the earthquake, and had thus 
survived — assuming that she was a person whose living would have 
had better consequences than her dying —a better state of affairs 
would have resulted. 

Why, then, was she not wrong? Is it not that she “had no way of 
knowing” ?— that she did that act which, according to the evidence 
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available to her at the time, probably would be such that no alternative 
would be better ? 

Is it the case that every act such that, according to the evidence of 
the agent at the time, probably no alternative would exceed it in value 
is morally obligatory ? 

First of all, as indicated in section 7, all morally obligatory actions 
are voluntary — an action possible to the agent might be such that 
probably no alternative would be better, but unless the action is sub- 
ject to control by the agent’s will, it cannot be obligatory. 

Secondly, even if an action is a voluntary action, and such that 
probably no alternative would be better, the action is not morally ob- 
ligatory unless probably some alternative would be worse. To be in a 
situation such that all alternatives are of equal probable value is to be 
given no choice as far as value considerations are concerned ; there is 
no reason for choosing one alternative rather than another. For exam- 
ple, if a prisoner in an arena were forced to choose one of two gates, 
but free to choose either one, knowing that behind one was a lady 
who would become his bride were he to choose that gate and behind 
the other was a tiger who would devour him were that gate chosen, he 
would be under no moral obligation to choose one gate rather than 
the other — provided he had no evidence indicating behind which 
gate was the lady, or the tiger. In such a situation, the agent would 
have no reason for choosing one alternative rather than another (even 
though, of course, he would wish to avoid the tiger) ; no evidence 
would be available to him which would justify his believing that prob- 
ably gate A would be worse than gate B. 

To maintain that an action probably would be better than another is 
not necessarily to maintain that such an action probably would have 
better consequences. There would be nothing contradictory in an ac- 
tion’s being better in virtue of its being of a certain preferred kind, the 
value of its consequences being irrelevant. The formalist W. D. Ross, 
for example, points out that Broad “should make rightness depend not 
on a joint consideration of fittingness and utility, but on a joint con- 
sideration of fittingness arising from utility and consideration of fit- 
tingness arising from other sources, such as that a promise has been 
made.’’!* If, according to Ross, an agent ought to do that which seems 
to him to be such that no alternative would be more fitting, i.e., moral- 

“Op. cit., p. 81. 
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ly suitable, and if fittingness does not depend solely upon the ten- 
dency of an action to produce maximum good, then, I should say, he 
would have to agree that if it is always morally better to act from a 
sense of duty, it is sometimes better not to do that which probably 
would have the best consequences. We may disagree with Ross’s theo- 
ry, but it does not appear to me that he contradicts himself in denying 
that that which probably would have the best consequences is ob- 
ligatory. 

Moreover, our usage of value terms indicates that there is a legiti- 
mate sense in which an act may be better than another, even though it 
would not be instrumental to more good than the other. Do we not 
assert that, in the case of the mother and the earthquake, the mother 
did the best she could, even though her decision contributed to the 
death of herself and her child? This assertion is based upon the belief 
that as an agent motivated by moral considerations or reasons (or 
who could have been so motivated ) she had no better reason for acting 
otherwise. Even without knowing what she believed, or what motive 
prompted her action, we judge her action as morally right in virtue of 
its being an action which an agent could have done, under the circum- 
stances, as motivated by the desire to do what a true belief would have 
indicated as probably such that no alternative would have been better 
and some alternative would have been worse. Ordinary usage indi- 
cates, then, that there is no better reason for an act than that probably 
no alternative would be better, and probably some alternative would be 
worse. There was nothing better the mother could have done in the 
sense that there was no better reason for doing some other act, or, in 
other words, no choice would have been better in virtue of its probable 
value. 

Suppose, now, that a person does what he believes is right — what 
he believes is such that probably no alternative voluntary action would 
be better and some would be worse — and is mistaken? Suppose, that 
is, that he becomes confused and does not realize that, according to the 
evidence available to him at the time, an act other than the one he 
believes to be right probably would be such that no alternative would 
be better? Do we not maintain that such an agent is right, is doing 
what he ought to do, in doing what he believes to be right? But do we 
not also maintain that the agent is wrong if he does not do what, 
according to his evidence, probably would have been best ? 
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If the agent can be both right and wrong in doing one act, then 
either we contradict ourselves in moral judgments or the terms “right” 
and “wrong” are significant in relation to different principles of action. 
That is, if there is no contradiction, then an act (or agent) may be 
right in one respect (according to one principle) and wrong in an- 
other. If both principles are subsumable under the moral law, then 
both judgments may be true. 

Thus, we must realize at this point in the analysis that formalists 
like Ross are correct in suggesting that an act is not simply right or 


wrong, but right or wrong in some respect or other. An agent who 


does what he believes to be right is right insofar as he acts according 


to his belief. An agent who does what probably is best, according to 
his evidence, is right insofar as the probable value of his action is 
concerned. . 

To assert that, on occasion, an agent ought not to do what he 
believes to be right because, when mistaken (wrong, incorrect), he is 
doing what is wrong implies that, on occasion, there is a better reason 
for acting available to the agent than that he believes an action to be 
right. But if a person has misinterpreted the evidence he has no 
reason (is not aware of a reason) for believing that an alternative 
action probably would be better (although he has evidence for such a 
belief). The alternatives to doing what one believes to be right are 
to do what one believes to be wrong, or to do an action about which 
one has no belief one way or the other. As long as the agent, however 
mistaken, continues to believe that a particular action is right in 
virtue of its probable value, he cannot believe that some alternative 
probably would be better. 

Furthermore, if the question is phrased in terms of the above alter- 
natives : “Ought I to do what I believe to be right or what I believe to 
be wrong?” the usual answer is “Do what you believe to be right.” 
The implication is that there is a good reason for doing such an act 
because it is believed to be right. The evidence most persons have in- 
dicates that probably performing actions believed to be right would be 
better than performing actions believed to be wrong. Without know- 
ing the particular facts of a situation, then, we assert with conviction, 
“You ought to do what you believe to be right,”’ omitting, but imply- 
ing the remainder of the judgment — “in preference to performing an 
action because you believe it to be wrong.” 
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We may speak of a completely right act as an act which is right 
because it is moral (i.e., believed to be right in virtue of its probable 


value) and right because of its probable value. To maintain that an act 
is right is to imply that it is the kind of act which a person would do 
who acted as motivated by a true belief that the action probably would 
have value not exceeded by any alternative, and greater than some 
alternative. An agent, then, who does what he believes to be right is 
“on the right track’’ — insofar as he is motivated by such a belief he 
is acting as a completely dutiful person would act. (In order to act 
for a reason, an agent must do what he believes.) And an agent who 
does what, according to the evidence he has, probably is such that no 
alternative would be better and scme alternative would be worse, is 
“on the right track’’ — just to that extent, his action follows that 
of the completely dutiful man. But the moral man may be mistaken — 
off the track insofar as the probable value of the act is concerned. And 


also 


the man doing what has the greatest probable value may act “for the 


wrong reason,” “with the wrong motive,” if what he does is believed 
by him to be wrong. 

Thus, even if we assume that, according to the evidence of the moth- 
er in our example, probably her action was best, so that her act was 
right in that respect — we should also judge her to be wrong, if, hav- 
ing misinterpreted the evidence, she aired the child because she thought 
that was probably the worst thing she could do. But there is no “re- 
sultant” rightness or wrongness which takes both respects into ac- 
count ; we cannot answer the question: “Admitting that the act, inso- 
far as it was immoral, was wrong, and insofar as its probable value 
was concerned, was right — which was it, morally right or morally 
wrong?” except by saying: “Both; the act was morally right insofar 
as it was moral, and morally wrong insofar as its probable value was 
concerned.” 

Suppose, now, that an agent acts according to his evidence, that he 
does what he believes to be right in virtue of its probable value, and 
that he is not mistaken. Might he not, nevertheless, truly be judged 
wrong? It seems to me that it might be maintained that the action of 
such an agent was wrong if the agent had not gathered the amount of 
evidence he ought to have gathered —if, that is, the evidence he 
gathered were not the amount which, prior to action, he had reason to 
believe probably was the amount it would have been best to gather. In 
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such a case, the agent is not judged to have been wrong for doing what 
he believed to be right, or wrong for doing that which, according to 
the evidence he had at the time of the action, probably was best — but 
wrong for not having gathered the amount of evidence which, accord- 
ing to evidence he had, probably would have been best to gather. 

What is the general rule of conduct implied by our moral judg- 
ments? It is to do what one truly (correctly) believes to be such 
that, according to the evidence of the agent at the time of action, 
probably no alternative voluntary action would be better and probably 
some alternative voluntary action would be worse. 

Action is right, i.e., in conformity with this moral law or rule, if it 
is moral (since such action meets the requirement — do what is be- 
lieved to be of probable value such that,...etc.) and/or if it is such 
that, according to the evidence of the agent, probably no alternative 
would be better in virtue of its probable value (since such action meets 
the requirement — do what is of probable value such that, .. .etc.). 

It may now be seen that the reason an agent interested in doing the 
action which would be most valuable directs his action by consideration 
of probable value is that, in any given case, there is no better reason 
for acting than that probably no alternative would be better and prob- 
ably some alternative would be worse. Realizing that because of the 
limitations of our knowledge, what probably would be better may not 
turn out to be so, we are prepared, on occasion, to admit that although 
we did what ought to be done, we were unfortunate ; some alternative, 
according to the evidence available after the action, probably would 
have been better — but not morally better. 

Value is the ground of duty, then, in the sense that it is for the sake 
of actual value that a dutiful person performs the act of probable value. 
If, prior to action, one could be certain of the value of the alternatives 
he contemplated, then one would be morally obligated to do what 
would be such that no alternative would be better and some alternative 
would be worse. (In such a case we might say that the probability is 
1.) But probable value is the ground of duty if by the ground we mean 
that which supports a reason for acting. 

11. Conclusion. If the analysis of value as a relational property is 
sound, which suggests that to maintain that an entity is good is to 
imply that knowledge of or about the entity would be sufficient to a 
favorable disposition toward that entity, it becomes clear that there is 
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a respect in which duty is grounded in the self. What one man ought 
to do might not be what another ought to do since an action which 
would be better — or which probably would be more valuable — as 
far as one agent is concerned might not be so as far as another is con- 
cerned. Only if men were such that their basic value dispositions were 
alike, and if what were valuable to the one were valuable to the other, 
would duties, in similar situations, be alike. 

When we tell someone that he ought to do an action we assume — 
or hope — that he is interested in doing what, roughly speaking, is 
“the best thing,” i.e., the action for which there is the best reason. We 
are usually prepared to answer his “Why?” with a reason, believing 
him likely to be motivated by the reason. A moral reason has value to 
the person who wants to do what probably would be more valuable to 
him (i.e., more capable of satisfying his interests — which might in- 
clude the interest in someone else’s welfare) than any other alternative. 


A reason better than any competing reason motivates a dutiful person 


because its better character causes a favoring disposition or tendency 
stronger than other tendencies. When the situation is such that action 
might bring about that which is valued, the favoring tendency becomes 
(further shows itself in) action. If there were no possibility of arous- 
ing the interest of an agent in particular acts by implying that the acts 
probably would be more valuable to the agent, there would be no point 
in making “‘ought” assertions to him. 


IAN McGREAL 
Southern Methodist University 











DIODOREAN IMPLICATION 


IODORUS CRONUS, a Megarian logician greatly renowned in 

antiquity, is known to students of the history of logic chiefly 
for his part in the ancient controversy over the truth-conditions for 
hypothetical propositions.’ This controversy, begun by Diodorus and 
his pupil Philo, was taken up and enlarged by the Stoics, and the in- 
tensity which it eventually reached may be judged from the remark of 
Callimachus: “‘Even the crows on the roof-tops are cawing about 
which conditionals are true.’’? Yet, although this ancient debate is one 
upon which we are relatively well informed by our sources, and al- 
though it has received the attention of a considerable number of 
modern authors, only one of the various contesting points of view is 
adequately understood.’ It is agreed by all that the type of implica- 
tion advocated by Philo is precisely what is now called “material 
implication.’’* But concerning the other side or sides of the argument 
there is a great deal of confusion in the accounts given by various 





1 Diodorus, born ca. 350 B.Cc., lived at the court of Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter. He was so celebrated for his dialectical skill that he was called 
“The Logician,”’ an epithet which gradually became a surname and was even 
applied to his five daughters, who were also distinguished as logicians. 

2 Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math. I, 309. Questions of logic were taken more 
seriously then than now. Philetas of Cos, an eminent logician, applied himself so 
earnestly to the antinomy of The Liar that we have his epitaph (tr. by St. George 
Stock): 

Philetas of Cos am I, 
’Twas The Liar who made me die, 
And the bad nights caused thereby. 
(Athenaeus IX, 401C) 
And when Diodorus, whose work we are about to consider, was unable immediately 
to solve a puzzle proposed to him at a royal banquet, he died in despair (Diogenes 
Laertius, Vitae II, 11). 

3 The ancient sources of our knowledge of the controversy are Cicero, Acad. II, 
143; Sextus, op. cit. VIII, 113 ff.; and Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh. II, 110 ff. For modern 
commentary on the dispute, see C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers II, p. 199, and II, 
pp. 279-80; Martha Hurst, ‘‘Implication in the 4th Century b.c.,’’ Mind, n.s. v. 44 
(1935), pp. 484-495; R. Chisholm, ‘‘Sextus Empiricus and Modern Empiricism,” 
Philosophy of Science VIII (1941), pp. 371-384; St. G. Stock, Stoicism, pp. 22-23; 
J. Lukasiewicz, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik,”’ Erkenntnis V (1935), pp. 
111-131; I. M. Bochenski, ‘*De Consequentiis scholasticorum earumque origine,” 
Angelicum XV (1938), pp. 1-18. 

4 For example, see Philo’s truth-table definition at Sextus, Adv. Math. VIII, 
113-114. 
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expositors, and the view of Diodorus, in particular, has become al- 
most entirely obscured in the process. It has evidently been supposed 
that, since he was arguing for a stronger kind of implication than 
material implication, he ought to have been advocating something 
like strict implication, and if his words belie this interpretation, that 
is due to ‘unfortunate and unnecessary”’ inexactitude in his manner 
of expressing himself. One modern author even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that Diodorus ‘‘missed the main point”’ of his own definition! 

The present paper® attempts to give as clear and correct an account 
as possible of Diodorean implication® and of its relation to the other 
types of implication which were advocated by the several partici- 
pants in the ancient controversy. Perhaps this account will not be 
uninteresting to students of modern logic, for Diodorus managed to 
define a plausible sense of “implication” that is stronger than Ma- 
terial implication and weaker than Strict implication—a feat requir- 
ing no little skill. 

It will be useful, as a beginning, to quote the passage in which 
Sextus Empiricus carefully distinguished the four viewpoints repre- 
sented in the ancient debate. 


(1) Philo says that a true conditional is one which does not have a true antece- 
dent and a false consequent; e.g., when it is day and I am conversing, “‘if it is 
day, then I am conversing’’; (2) but Diodorus defines it as one which neither is 
nor ever was capable of having a true antecedent and a false consequent. Accord- 
ing to him, the conditional just mentioned seems to be false, since when it is day 
and I have become silent, it will have a true antecedent and a false consequent; 
but the following conditional seems true: ‘‘if atomic elements of things do not 
exist, then atomic elements of things do exist,”’ since it will always have the false 
antecedent, ‘‘atomic elements of things do not exist,’”’ and the true consequent, 
‘atomic elements of things do exist.” (3) And those who introduce ‘‘connection”’ 
or ‘‘coherence”’ say that a conditional holds whenever the denial of its consequent 
is incompatible with its antecedent; so that, according to them, the above men- 
tioned conditionals do not hold, but the following is true: “‘if it is day, then it is 
day.”’ (4) And those who judge by “suggestion” declare that a conditional is 
true if its consequent is in effect included in its antecedent. According to these, 
“if it is day, then it is day’’ and every repeated conditional will probably be false, 
for it is impossible for a thing itself to be included in itself.” 


In the above passage Sextus has arranged the four definitions in 
order from the weakest (material implication) to the strongest. 
Strict implication is indeed present in the list, but we must note that 
it is the third type mentioned and is distinguished by definition and 


5’ This paper is based on a portion of the author’s doctoral dissertation, The 
Logic of the Old Stoa (1948, typescript, University of California Library). 
6 The term ‘‘Diodoran” was coined by C. S. Peirce; I prefer ‘‘Diodorean.”’ 


7Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh. II, 110 ff. I have inserted numbers to demarcate the 
different views more clearly. 
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example from Diodorean implication, which of course is the second 
type mentioned. It is thus clear that in the opinion of Sextus, who is 
our best (and almost our only) authority on these matters, Diodorus 
did not advocate strict implication. There is some evidence that the 
proponent of the latter viewpoint was no less a person than Chrysip- 
pus, the greatest of the Stoic logicians; but this conjecture need not 
detain us here. 


II 


As is stated in the passage quoted above, Diodorus held that a 
conditional proposition is true “if and only if it neither is nor ever 
was possible for the antecedent to be true and the consequent false.’ 
The question is: precisely what does this mean? 

Practically speaking, there are two possible ways of arriving at an 
answer to the question. One consists in attempting to find a solution 
by examining the various examples of true and false conditionals 
which were offered by our sources to illustrate Diodorus’ definition; 
the other consists in approaching the problem through what is known 
of the remainder of Diodorus’ philosophy. Fortunately, these two 
roads lead to the same terminus. It will be convenient to obtain our 
solution by the second method and then to illustrate the solution by 
means of the examples. 

Obviously, the key word in Diodorus’ definition is the word ‘‘pos- 
sible.’’ We are therefore very fortunate in the fact that, while our cer- 
tain knowledge of Diodorus’ philosophy consists of very few items, 
one of these items consists of his definitions of “‘possible’’ and its as- 
sociated modal terms. The definition of ‘‘possible,’’ which was known 
throughout antiquity and was the subject of whole books of adverse 
criticism, is usually given by our sources as follows: ‘‘the possible is 
that which either is or will be.’’? Examination of the companion defi- 
nitions of “impossible,” “‘necessary,’’ and ‘‘nonnecessary,’’ as they 
are preserved for us by Boethius,!° reveals that the usual version of 
Diodorus’ definition of ‘‘possible”’ is slightly elliptical; tt should have 
been ‘‘the possible is that which either is or will be true." The three 


8 Besides the passage quoted in the text, see also Sextus, Adv. Math. Il, 115 
for a statement of this criterion, and ibid. I, 310, for a reference to it. 

® Alexander of Aphrodisias, Jn An. Pr. Comm., ed. Wallies, p. 184. Alexander 
gives some examples: “According to him (Diodorus) it is possible for me to be at 
Corinth if I am at Corinth or if I am going to be at Corinth. But if I should never 
be at Corinth, it wouldn’t have been possible. And a child’s becoming a gram- 
marian is possible, if he ever does become one.” 

10 Boethius, Ad Arist. de Interp., ed. secunda, Meiser, 234. 

1! This is also borne out by what remains of the trilemma called ‘‘The Master”’ 
and by Epictetus’ comment on the same (Diss. II. 19, 1). Evidently Diodorus 
attempted to justify his definition of ‘possible’? by means of an argument. This 
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other definitions are as follows: ‘‘the impossible is that which, being 
false, will not be true’’; “‘the necessary is that which, being true, will 
not be false’; and “‘the nonnecessary is that which either is or will be 
false.”’ 

The reader may well feel, with some disappointment, that these 
definitions are themselves much too obscure to throw light on any- 
thing else. For evidently Diodorus did not talk the same language, 
philosophically speaking, that we do; he uses ‘“‘truth’”’ as though it 
were a temporal predicate, and he speaks of ‘becoming true’’ and 
“becoming false” or says that a proposition “will be true’ or “will 
be false.”’ It is not difficult, however, to find a method for interpreting 
such Diodorean remarks, 1.e., to find a rule for translating sentences 
containing expressions like “‘become true’’ or ‘“‘will be true’’ into 
sentences containing the word “‘true’’ in its more usual sense. 

This method will proceed as follows: corresponding to any given 
atomic sentence not containing an explicit reference to time, we 
form a sentential function by adding “at t’’ to the sentence, where 
““t”’ is a time variable. Thus, corresponding to the typical Diodorean 
sentences ‘‘it is day”’ and “‘it is light,’” we get the sentential functions 
“it is day at t” and “‘it is light at t.”” By means of such sentential 
functions we can translate Diodorean sentences of the forms “‘® is al- 
ways (dei) true; and “@ is sometimes (7oré) true.’ Thus, the 
Diodorean sentence “‘ ‘it is day’ is always true”’ will be translated 
‘““(t) (it is day at t)’ is true’; and the sentence “‘ ‘it is day’ is some- 
times true’ will be rendered as “ ‘(Et) (it is day at t)’ is true.” 





argument was called ‘‘The Master’ (6 xuprebwv), and much of the great fame of 
Diodorus as a logician rested upon it. But unfortunately we possess only enough 
information about the argument to make the question of its actual nature a 
tantalizing problem. It is mentioned by name by several authors, but it is not 
discussed at all except by Epictetus, and his account is too sketchy to be of much 
help. However, he did include this much: Diodorus argued that the following 
three propositions could not all be true: 

(1) Every proposition true about the past is necessary. 

(2) An impossible proposition may not follow from a possible one. 

(3) There is a proposition which is possible but which neither is true nor will be 

true. 

Since, according to Epictetus, Diodorus thought (1) and (2) more plausible than 
(3), he dropped (3); this accounts for his definition of ‘‘possible.’’ Cleanthes, on 
the other hand, accepted (2) and (3) and rejected (1); while Chrysippus accepted 
(1) and (3) but gave up (2). None of the logicians challenged Diodorus’ claim 
that the three were incompatible. 

The question is, why are they incompatible? For a conjecture, see Zeller, 
Phil. d. Griechen Il. i. 269-270, and ‘‘Ueber den xupiebwy des Megarikers 
Diodorus,”’ Sitzungsberichte d. K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, 1882, pp. 151- 


12 Where ® is an atomic sentence not containing an explicit reference to time. 
Our source material gives us no clue as to how Diodorus would deal with sentences 
containing references to a definite time. 
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Further, if we symbolize the present moment by “‘p’”’ and the rela- 
tion of temporal precedence by ‘“‘ <’’, we can give concise transla- 
tions of all Diodorean sentences of the forms ‘‘@ will be true”’ and ‘@ 
is now true.’’ For example, “ ‘it is day’ will be true’’ may be trans- 
lated as.“‘ ‘(Et) (p< t and it is day at t)’ is true’; and “‘ ‘it is night’ is 
now true’’ will go over into “ ‘it is night at p’ is true.” 

Let us now return, with this bit of apparatus, to the task of under- 
standing the Diodorean definitions of “‘possible’’ and its associated 
terms. Applying our method of interpretation to the first definition, 
we get the following: The sentence (sentential function) “F’’ is 
possible at p if and only if either “F (p)” is true or “(Et) (9p <t & 
F(t) )” is true."3 Thus, ‘Alexander is at Corinth’”’ is now possible if 
and only if Alexander is now at Corinth or, for some future time t, 
Alexander is (will be) at Corinth at t.* The other definitions may be 
interpreted in a similar way. It is a significant fact, both as regards 
the skill of Diodorus and as regards the correctness of our inter- 
pretation, that the four Diodorean definitions, as translated by us; 
satisfy the usual elementary requirements. These are that a sentence 
is possible if and only if it is not impossible, necessary if and only 
if it is not nonnecessary, possible if and only if its negation is non- 
necessary, impossible if and only if its negation is necessary. 


Ill 


We are now ready to apply Diodorus’ definition of “‘possible’’ to 
his statement about conditionals. He says that a conditional holds 
if and only if two conditions are satisfied: (1) it zs not possible that the 
antecedent be true and the consequent false, and (2) it never was pos- 
sible for the antecedent to be true and the consequent false. Assuming 
that the predicates ‘‘possible”’ and “‘possibly true’’ were equivalent as 
used by Diodorus, we find that condition (1) informs us that the 
negation of the conditional does not now hold in the Philonian sense 
and will not so hold in the future. Condition (2) adds that the nega- 
tion of the conditional did not so hold in the past, either. Thus, if 
both conditions are satisfied—indeed, the second is sufficient by itself 
but would sound quite paradoxical—the negation of the conditional 





13 Here I use single quotes for quasi quotes (see W. V. Quine, Mathematical 
Logic, pp. 33 ff.). 

4 The reader will, I hope, pardon the difficulties caused by the unhappy, 
fact that the word ‘‘is’”” sometimes bears a temporal connotation and sometimes 
does not. Thus ‘if Smith is at home tomorrow, then he will receive a visitor’’ is 
permissible English, while ‘‘Smith is at home tomorrow”’ is not. In the formation 
of concrete examples of the various general statements appearing in this paper, 
some adjustment for euphony will ordinarily be required. 
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did not, does not, and will not hold. Therefore, in order that a con- 
ditional be true in the Diodorean sense, the same conditional with 
“fat t’’ added to each member must hold in the Philonian sense for all 
values of ‘‘t’’—past, present, and future. This may be expressed 
succinctly by the following equivalence (where ‘‘—>’’ represents 
Diodorean implication): 

(F + G) = (F(t) > Git) )* 

The relation between Diodorean implication and Philonian im- 
plication is thus easily seen. Corresponding to each Diodorean con- 
ditional, there are an infinite number of Philonian conditionals, one 
for each moment of time.’® The Diodorean conditional is true if all 
of these Philonian conditionals are true, but if there is a time t such 
that the corresponding Philonian conditional for that t is false, then 
the Diodorean conditional is false. 

On the other hand, the relation between Diodorean implication 
and strict implication is more complicated. It is obvious that all 
true Diodorean conditionals would be necessarily true, according to 
Diodorus, since he defines “necessary” in such a way that whatever 
is true for all time is necessarily true. This, however, is beside the 
point. It seems likely that it could be shown that the class of true 
strict conditionals is a proper part of the class of true Diodorean 
conditionals, but a proof of this is beyond the scope of the present 
article (and its author). 


IV 


Sextus fortunately mentions a number of examples against which 
we may now test the proposed explanation of Diodorean implication. 
One particularly interesting passage is the following, in which Sextus 
contrasts the views of Diodorus and Philo. 


Diodorus says that a conditional is true whenever it neither ever was nor is 
possible for the antecedent to be true and the consequent false; which is incom- 


16 Readers of Frege will observe the similarity of Diodorean conditionals to 
those conditionals said by Frege to possess ‘‘indefinite indicators” of time in both 
clauses. Frege gives the example, ‘‘If the sun is in the tropic of Cancer, then we 
have (in the northern hemisphere) the longest day.’’ He observes that the “‘is’’ in 
the antecedent does not refer to the present time and declares that neither the 
antecedent. nor the consequent expresses a proposition when taken by itself. 
Thus, the whole sentence expresses a proposition that is not properly molecular. 
We may infer from this that Frege would accept the following interpretation of 
his example: ‘‘(t) (if the sun is in the tropic of Cancer at t, then we have the long- 
est day at t).”” Thus, Frege has mentioned what Diodorus would consider to be a 
true conditional. See Max Black, “‘A Translation of Frege’s Ueber Sinn und 
Bedeutung," Philo. Rev., LVII (May, 1948), 207-230. 

16 Thus, for example, corresponding to the Diodorean conditional “‘if it is day, 
then it is light,” we have an infinite number of Philonian conditionals of the form 
“if it is day at t, then it is light at t,’’ where ‘‘t’’ denotes a moment of time. 
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patible with Philo’s thesis. For, according to Philo, such a conditional as ‘‘if it 
is day, then I am conversing’’ is true when it is day and I am conversing, since 
in that case its antecedent “‘it is day”’ is true and its consequent ‘I am conversing” 
is true; but according to Diodorus it is false. For it is possible for its antecedent 
“it is day’ to be true and its consequent “I am conversing’ to be false at some 
time, namely, after I have become silent. And it was possible for its antecedent 
to be true and its consequent false, for before I began to converse, the antecedent 
“it is day’’ was true but the consequent “I am conversing’’ was false. Again, 
according to Philo, a proposition like ‘‘if it is night, then I am conversing” is true 
when it is day and I am silent, since the antecedent is false and the consequent 
is false; but according to Diodorus, such a proposition is false. For it is possible 
that its antecedent be true and its consequent false (when night has come on and I 
am not conversing). Moreover, according to Philo, ‘‘if it is night, then it is day” 
is true when it :s day, because its antecedent ‘‘it is night’’ is false, while its conse- 
quent, ‘it is day’’ is true; but according to Diodorus, the proposition is false, 
since it is possible (when night has come on) for its antecedent “‘it is night”’ to be 
true, while its consequent “‘it is day”’ is false.!” 

In declaring each of the above three conditionals to be false, Diodorus 
proceeds exactly as we should expect him to proceed if our interpre- 
tation of his theory is correct. In each case, he shows that there is a 
time at which the conditional fails, i.e., he declares that the corre-. 
sponding Philonian conditional for that time is false. Thus, he objects 
to “if it is day, then I am conversing’’ on what are essentially the 
grounds that the sentential function “‘if it is day at t, then I am con- 
versing at t’’ does not hold for daytime values of ‘‘t’’ after I have 
become silent. With regard to “‘if it is night, then I am conversing,” 
he cites the fact that a time t will come (when it is night, and I am 
not conversing) such that the Philonian conditional “‘if it is night at t, 
then I am conversing at t’’ is false. Similarly, in the third case he 
proves the conditional false by citing a future time at which the cor- 
responding Philonian conditional fails. We must note well that 
Diodorus never tries to show that the negation of a conditional was 
or is possible except by making a factual statement that it was, is, or 
will be true. 

Our interpretation is also confirmed by the available examples of 
true Diodorean conditionals and by the arguments offered to show 
that they are true. These arguments are in every case designed to 
show that the conditional is always (aei) true in the Philonian sense, 
and hence true in the Diodorean sense. For example, consider the 
following rather complex conditional: 


If (it is night and if it is night then it is dark), then it is dark. 


The reason why this conditional is true is stated by Sextus as follows: 
17 Sextus, Adv. Math. VIII, 115-117. 
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“this conditional is true since it never has a true antecedent and a false 
consequent. For when it is day, the antecedent, viz., 


It is night and if it is night then it is dark. 
is false, and the consequent, viz.. 
it is dark. 


is false, and so the conditional is true. And at night it will have a true 
antecedent and a true consequent, and will therefore be true.’’!* In 
this quotation, the word “‘never’’ seems clearly to refer to time, 
especially since the assertion is supported by showing that the 
conditional holds both when it is day and when it is night, 1.e., 
always.!9 

The above example, however, is not an ideal example to illustrate 
the difference between Diodorean and strict implication, since its 
conditional is tautologous, and since it might be argued that the 
word ‘‘never”’ is used in a nontemporal sense and that ‘‘either it is 
day or it is night” is analytic. A better example, therefore, is found in 
the conditional, 


If atomic elements of things do not exist, then atomic elements of things do 
exist. 


which appears in the passage quoted near the beginning of this 
article. We may be certain that this conditional was not regarded 
as tautologous, for we are explicitly told that the denial of its conse- 
quent is not incompatible with its antecedent.2° Why, then, does 


19 There is some evidence that ‘‘either it is day or it is night” was not regarded 
as analytic. Compare the Stoic paradox mentioned by Alexander (Jn An. Pr. 
Comm., ed. Wallies, p. 374): 

If it is not might, then it is day. 
If nothing exists, then it is not night. 
Therefore, if nothing exists, then it is day. 

20 This last may appear rather trivial, since the denial of the consequent is the 
antecedent. But the point is far from trivial; it shows that the consequent was 
not regarded as analytic (else its denial wouldn't even be compatible with itself). 

Martha Hurst, op. cit., p. 489, translates the conditional in the following way: 
“If the elements of the existent are not without parts, then the elements of the 
existent are without parts.’’ In my opinion, this is a mistranslation; none of the 
editors of Sextus reads the text as it would have to be read in order to yield such 
a meaning. It is further a very unfortunate translation, since it leads Miss Hurst 
to suppose that the conditional is tautologous because its antecedent seems self- 
contradictory. Consequently, she regards this conditional as confirming the view 
that Diodorus advocated the equivalent of strict implication. 

The consideration mentioned in the text is. sufficient to show that Diodorus 
did not regard ‘“‘there exist atomic elements of things’’ as analytic; but it also 
happens to be the case that our sole bit of knowledge about Diodorean meta- 
physics is that he believed in the existence of atomic elements of things! See 
Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh. III, 32, and Adv. Math. IX, 363. 
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Diodorus regard this conditional as true? He regards it as true pre- 
cisely because in his opinion its antecedent is always false, and thus 
all the corresponding Philonian conditionals are true.2" A more 
decisive example could not be found. 

We may therefore conclude that since the proposed explanation of 
Diodorus’ theory of implication is consistent with the extant re- 
mainder of his philosophy and with all of the available examples, it 
is probably true. 

BENSON MATES 


The University of California. 





21The oecurrence of these temporal words ‘“‘always’’ (dei), ‘“‘never’’ (od5éxore) 
‘‘sometimes”’ (woré) cannot be regarded as accidental or as ‘“‘unfortunate and un- 
necessary,’’ for they are used in every discussion of Diodorean conditionals. In 
the present case, for instance, the Greek sentence begins, ‘‘de yap dwd Pebdous 
dp xdpuevov. . .’’"—the position of ‘‘dei,’’ if nothing else, shows that its occurrence 
is certainly not due to an oversight. 








DISCUSSION 


ARE ALL SIGNS SIGNS? 


I N THIS article we examine a problem in contemporary semiotic and 
outline a solution. The problem is: does the present basic concept 
of semiotic, the sign, allow for adequate analysis of semiosis, or does 
this basic concept obscure the nature of semiosis by requiring us to 
consider all stimulus elements in semiosis as signs. For convenience 
the analysis is given in terms and with notions developed by C. W. 
Morris in Signs, Language and Behavior.’ However, the problem is 
of equal importance in theories which have not been developed be- 
havioristically. 

The general problem arises from the more specific problem of the 
status of elements like “or,” “‘and,” “!,” certain adjectives and ad- 
verbs, and imperatives in the linguistic phases of semiosis. In Mr. 
Morris’ terminology the specific problem is that of the status of for- 
mators, appraisors, and prescriptors. If formators, appraisors, and 
prescriptors are signs, the concept of sign is probably adequate for 
thorough investigation of semiosis. If they are not, the basic concept 
of semiotic must be revised or expanded. We will show that these 
elements can be regarded as signs only in virtue of critical ambiguities 
in the concepts of significatum and sign. Exposition and resolution of 


these ambiguities require and suggest the nature of alteration in the 
basic concept of semiotic. 


I 


In Mr. Morris’ theory A is a sign “if A is preparatory stimulus that, 
in the absence of stimulus-objects initiating response-sequences of a 
certain behavior-family, causes in some organism a disposition to re- 


*New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. All quotations in this paper are from this 
book. Quotations are followed by page references in parentheses in the text. This 
paper is critical of Mr. Morris’ work only for purposes of forwarding the analy- 
sis Mr. Morris has carried so far in its present direction. Every attempt is made 
to avoid merely terminological difficulties, but the problem is in part due to ter- 
minological imprecision. 
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spond by response-sequences of this behavior-family” (p. 10). The 
important concept of significatum (and, hence, signify) is developed 
in terms of this definition of sign. A significatum is ‘“‘the conditions 
such that whatever meets these conditions is a denotatum of a given 
sign.” The denotatum is what the sign stands for; or, technically, 
“anything that would permit the completion of the response-sequences 
to which an interpreter is disposed because of a sign” (p. 347). The 
interpretant is the response-sequences stimulated by a sign. 

As significatum is defined and explained it is distinguished from 
interpretant and denotatum. “The interpretant...answers to the be- 
havioral side of the behavior-environment complex ; the significatum, 
as the set of terminal conditions under which the response-sequences 
to which the organism is disposed can be completed, connects with 
the environmental side of the complex” (p. 18). “And since with this 
usage a sign does not denote its significatum, the temptation is avoided 
to make the significatum into a special kind of thing —a temptation 
which seems to underlie the Platonic doctrine of ideas and various 
philosophic doctrines of ‘subsistence’’’ (p. 19). The distinction be- 
tween significatum and interpretant clearly follows from the defini- 
tions of these terms. The distinction between significatum and denota- 
tum does not as clearly follow from the definitions. 

It is important, therefore, to notice a preliminary difficulty with the 
concepts of significatum and signify which will clarify the following 
analysis. As initially defined the significatum is designed to allow for 
the occurrence of a sign without the subsequent occurrence of its 
denotatum. That is, when a sign acts as a preparatory stimulus, it 
denotes (has a denotatum) if the response-sequences it initiates can 
be completed. It signifies (has a significatum ) if the response-sequences 
it initiates cannot be completed. Signs always signify, although they 
do not always denote. A buzzer denotes food for a dog if there is food 
and the dog can eat. It signifies if it starts the dog in search of food and 
there is no food to be eaten. 

However, despite Mr. Morris’ claims that “a sign cannot signify or 
denote its own interpretant” (p. 19), it is clear that a significatum is 
either the denotatum, the interpretant, or a special kind of thing. When 
the response-sequences stimulated by a sign can be completed, signifi- 
catum and denotatum are identical, i.e., the conditions for the comple- 
tion of the response-sequences. When the response-sequences cannot 
be completed, there is an interpretant but no denotatum. Where is the 
significatum in this event? It is either the interpretant or “a special 
kind of thing,” the conditions of being a denotatum. These special kinds 
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of thing are precisely the Platonic entities the concept of significatum 
is designed to avoid: namely, the denotatum which is not there.” 

The preliminary difficulty, then, is that “‘significatum’” is employed 
in two different senses, both of which are allowed by the vagueness of 
its definition. In sense (1) “significatum’’ is equivalent to “denota- 
tum.” In sense (2) “significatum’’ is equivalent to “interpretant.” 
Sense (1) is required because it is characteristic of signs that they 
have some connection with a third thing, the denotatum. Sense (2) is 
required to allow signs to “‘signify’’ when the denotatum is not, nor 
will be present in the circumstances in which the sign occurs. Exami- 
nation of Mr. Morris’ treatment of formators shows that the concept 
of significatum has, further, more critical ambiguities.* 


II 


Analysis of words like “or’’ reveals a class of words, formators, 
which have the following properties. (1) A formator is a “stimulus 
added to signs which already have a plurisituational signification and 
which are signs in other combinations where the stimulus in question 
does not appear.” (2) “When the new factor (the formator) is added 
the signification of the particular sign combination in which it appears 


is different from when it is absent, as is evidenced by the difference in 
behavior which is correlated with its appearance.” (3) “The new 
stimulus does not itself signify additional stimulus features of the other- 
wise designated situation (that is, does not determine the characteris- 
tics of objects to which the organism is prepared to respond... ).” (4) 
“The new stimulus (the formator) influences the response of the per- 
son stimulated to the signs with which it appears in a particular sign 
combination by affecting the interpretants aroused by the other signs 
in the sign combination ; only in that way does it affect the behavior of 
the person to the situation otherwise signified by the signs which ac- 
company it’ (p. 87, italics mine). 


Mr. Morris’ example will serve as an illustration. 


Suppose S1, S2 and $3 are signals to a dog of food in three different places, so 
that the dog, when hungry, seeks food in the place signified by the stimulus pre- 
sented to it. Now if a new stimulus, S6, be combined always with two of these 


*Cf. George Gentry, “Comments and Criticisms,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XLIV, no. 12, in which Mr. Gentry discusses this difficulty and resolves it by 
making significatum and interpretant the same thing. 

*The problem in connection with which the initial ambiguity arises is easily 
solved by speaking of two kinds of signification, denotative and interpretive. This 
conforms to a common-sense distinction of two kinds of meaning. 
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other stimuli (as in, say, S1S0S2), and if the dog then, without preference, seeks 
food at one of the two places signified and at the other place if any only if food 
is not secured at the first place approached, then S6 would be a stimulus which 
has much in common with the exclusive ‘or’ in English. If the dog could be 
further trained so that the signs which appear with S6 may be appraisors and 
prescriptors as well as designators, the S6 and the exclusive ‘or’ would be 
behaviorally identical (p. 156) .* 


Assuming that these are all and the only properties of formators, it 
is contended that they are signs on the following basis. S6 affects the 
dog’s behavior in such a way that it is possible to isolate a kind of 
interpretant distinctive of a formator. When SO is presented along 
with S1 and S2, it stimulates a complex disposition to respond in 
which the interpretants of S1 and S2 are related in a certain way. 
“The dog is disposed to seek food at one place if food is not found at 
the other place, and to not seek food at one place if food is found at 
the other place.” “The disposition to relate the interpretants of other 
signs in this way is the distinctive interpretant of S6, for S6 establishes 
this disposition regardless of what other signs it accompanies. It is a 
second order disposition (interpretant ) since it is a disposition to relate 
other dispositions (interpretants) in a determinate way.” “S6 is then 
a sign in the previous sense of the term. For the essential feature of a 
sign lies in its giving rise to an interpretant, and this S6 does” (p. 
157). 

This justification for calling formators signs is open to the follow- 
ing difficulties: (1) Formators only signify when in combination with 
other signs (pp. 157-158). The concept of sign requires no such 
limitation. (2) The justification requires that formators signify rela- 
tions of a peculiar variety. “Or,” eg., signifies alternativity (p. 157) 
which apparently cannot be defined without reference to an organism. 
(3) The concept of signification employed in connection with forma- 
tors not only involves the ambiguity in “significatum” noted above but 
contains a further ambiguity. We deal only with (3). 

Formators are called signs because they produce an interpretant, 
specifically, a disposition to connect other interpretants in certain 
ways. In other words, “‘significatum” is used here in sense (2) dis- 
tinguished above. Complication is introduced, however, by the fact 
that “interpretant” is used in a new sense in connection with forma- 
tors. As originally defined the interpretant has a direct relation to de- 
notata. Thus, if formators have interpretants, they must also have 
denotata. And this they do not have unless the denotatum of “‘or,”’ say, 


‘It is interesting to examine the use of “signify” in these paragraphs. 
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is alternativity, which it cannot be since alternativity is the significatum 
of “or” (and denotata and significata are not the same). We conclude 
that, although formators are stimuli in semiosis, they do not stimulate 
interpretants. They stimulate a disposition to relate interpretants, 
which disposition is not itself an interpretant in the sense of that term 
required for this theory of semiosis. 

Thus, it is necessary to distinguish three ways in which the terms 
“significatum” and “signify” are employed in Mr. Morris’ theory of 
signs: (1) as equivalent to “denotatum,” (2) as equivalent to “inter- 
pretant,”’ and (3) as equivalent to “a response which somehow affects 
interpretants.” The confusion between (2) and (3) allows formators 
to be called signs. Examination of the concept of modes of signifying 
reveals the important use made of this confusion and exposes an am- 
biguity in the use of “sign” which it requires. 


Il 


Ostensibly the concept modes of signifying is introduced to account 
for the difference between “referential’’ and “emotive” signs (cogni- 
tive and noncognitive, etc.). Actually it furnishes the general basis 


for regarding formators, appraisors, and prescriptors as signs by iden- 
tifying significatum and interpretant and implicitly redefining the latter 
without reference to denotatum.® 


The concept mode of signifying involves a differentiation of signs 
in “terms of differences in tendencies to response” (p. 62). That is, 
signs are to be classified on the basis of the kind of interpretant or of 
the differences in interpretation they produce. Mr. Morris easily shows 
that words like “good” and “come” have definite effects on our inter- 
pretants in semiosis. These effects enable us to classify signs into 
different modes of signifying because signification always involves in- 
terpretation. “The modes of signifying will correspond to the major 
kinds of significata. A significatum, however, as the conditions under 
which something is denoted by the sign, always involves an inter- 
pretant ; hence the major kinds of significata must be distinguished in 
terms of distinctions between interpretants, that is, in terms of dif- 
ferences in dispositions to respond” (pp. 64-65). 

That significatum and interpretant are identified and that the re- 
sulting notion of interpretant does not involve denotatum are indi- 
cated by the resulting classification. Signs are either identifiors, desig- 


*° We shall not treat the question whether the distinction between referential 
and emotive signs is related to the problem whether all signs are signs. 
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nators, appraisors, prescriptors, or formators, according to the kinds 
of interpretant they stimulate. Identifiors and designators dispose the 
interpreter to respond by response-sequences which will be completed 
if certain features in the environment occur: a space-time location, or 
some stimulus-object. They, therefore, mediate for something in the 
environment. In their case, “significatum”’ is used in sense (1), equiva- 
lent to “denotatum,” if the space-time location or object occurs. 

The matter is essentially different with appraisors, prescriptors, and 
formators. Consider, e.g., the appraisors. An appraisor disposes an 
interpreter to react favorably or unfavorably to something. It does not 
denote that something, nor does it denote the favorable or unfavorable 
response, even when the something and the response occur. If it did it 
would be a designator. Nor can we say an appraisor signifies anything. 
Strictly speaking it signifies only in the appraisive mode. In other 
words, appraisors signify in a different sense of “signify.” 

The interpretant of an appraisor is thus thoroughly different from 
the interpretant of a designator. It is not a mediated response. It is not 
a disposition to respond stimulated in the absence of stimulus-objects. 
It is, so to speak, a direct response. The word “signify” as used with 
appraisors can be replaced by “stimulate.” In C. S. Peirce’s terminolo- 
gy the interpretant of an appraisor does not involve a “third thing.” 
Examination of prescriptors reveals that similar considerations hold 
for their interpretants. 

The distinction between interpretants of appraisors, formators, and 
prescriptors and those of identifiors and designators is further indi- 
cated by the requirement that the first group of so-called signs cannot 
function alone. If they do they are either identifiors or designators as 
well as appraisors, etc. An ascriptor (roughly, a sentence) must con- 
tain identifiors or designators as well as appraisors, etc. In other 
words, without the identificative or designative modes of signifying 
it is impossible to have the appraisive, prescriptive, and formative, al- 
though it is possible to have the identificative or designative without 
the appraisive, formative, or prescriptive. The conditions set forth for 
defining a sign do not include that a sign must always function as part 
of a sign complex. Thus we find that, in addition to the difficulties 
with significatum, the definition of “sign” in Mr. Morris’ system does 
not cover appraisors, formators, and prescriptors. There are not signs 


and five modes of signifying, but two essentially different kinds of 
signs. 





DISCUSSION 


IV 


We have found two difficulties regarding formators, appraisors, and 
prescriptors as signs: (a) the critical ambiguity between two senses 
of “significatum” as interpretant and as a response which combines or 
modifies interpretants ; and (b) in order to call formators, appraisors, 
and prescriptors signs an additional condition must be added to the 
list of those required of a sign: some signs can function only as parts 
of sign complexes. We will now show that Mr. Morris’ theory can be 
logically extended to remove these difficulties. The required change, 
however, reveals a more deep-seated problem which has been respon- 
sible for and obscured by the preliminary difficulties. This crucial 
problem is due to the inadequacy of the sign as the basic concept of 
semiotic. 

Difficulty (b) can be removed by adding the necessary additional 
condition and redefining “sign.” Thus, A is a sign if A is a preparatory 
stimulus or part of a preparatory stimulus that, in the absence of 
stimulus-objects, ...etc. We then have signs and partial signs. Forma- 
tors, appraisors, and prescriptors are partial signs which, by their oc- 
currence in a sign complex, make that sign complex function in one 
of the modes of signifying. 

All of Mr. Morris’ statements about formators, appraisors, and pre- 
scriptors as signs can by this means be reinterpreted with less of the 
general ambiguity of that term. However, the new definition of “sign” 
is inadequate on two counts. (1) It obscures the fact that formators, 
appraisors, and prescriptors produce a distinctive type of response 
which is not an interpretant; i.e., it does not resolve the critical am- 
biguity in “significatum.”® (2) If it is further modified to take this 
fact into account, it gives the word “sign” two essentially different 
meanings which make it hopelessly ambiguous and entirely vitiate its 
use as a scientific term. For the additionally modified definition would 
have to run somewhat as follows: A is a sign if A is a preparatory 
stimulus or part of a preparatory stimulus which modifies the re- 
sponse to a preparatory stimulus, that in the absence of, . . . etc. 

These difficulties can be removed by a further development implied 
by Mr. Morris’ theory. Thus we may regard formators, appraisors, 
and prescriptors not as signs but as elements which nevertheless func- 
tion in semiosis. That is, we may, and indeed must, expand the concept 
of semiosis to include signs and elements which function semiotically 
but are not signs. 


* This ambiguity is made less serious by the distinction of modes of signifying, 
which is, however, essentially an unsuccessful effort to resolve it. 
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Employing Mr. Morris’ terminology and concepts this can be done 
by introducing the concept of the semiot, A is a semiot if A stimulates 
an interpretant or if A stimulates some response which modifies inter- 
pretants by combining them or altering the way in which they occur. 
We can then describe sign-semiots, symbol-semiots, formative-semiots, 
and so on. Formative, appraisive, and prescriptive semiots do not pro- 
duce interpretants. Responses to such semiots modify interpretants in 
ways which Mr. Morris has described. The concept of the semiot re- 
solves the ambiguities in “sign” and “significatum.” It thereby makes 
clear that (which Mr. Morris’ analysis implies) signs, and formators, 
appraisors, and prescriptors are different kinds of stimuli. The former 
are substitute or mediating stimuli; the latter are direct stimuli.? 

That this extension lies in the direction of Mr. Morris’ analysis is 
indicated by the fact that it does not blur that which is regarded as the 
essential characteristic of semiosis, that it functions by means of in- 
terpretants or responses to objects and situations without the objects 
and situations being present. The semiot is defined in terms of inter- 
pretants so that response in the absence of stimulus-objects remains 
the essential feature of semiotic behavior. 

However, this extension, which is basically only terminological, re- 
veals the serious difficulty in the present theory of semiosis which is 
responsible for the problems in dealing with formators, appraisors, and 
prescriptors. This difficulty arises from regarding all semiotic behavior 
as sign behavior. It is indicated by the fact that the present definition 
of semiots, although it resolves the ambiguities in “sign” and “signi- 
ficatum,”’ implies either that formators, appraisors, and prescriptors 
are not semiots, or that a semiot is indistinguishable from any stimulus 
whatsoever. That is, the definition either does not account for forma- 
tors, appraisors, and prescriptors in semiosis, or it makes semiosis 
indistinguishable from mere stimulus behavior. 

As defined a semiot either produces an interpretant or it produces 
an additional response which somehow modifies an interpretant. That 
is, it is reasonable to suppose that the total response to S1S6S3, e.g., 
where S6 is a formative-semiot, is composed of three parts: the indi- 
vidual interpretants for S1 and S3 and the response to S6. The latter_ 
is not an interpretant but a response which combines interpretants. 
The same is true for appraisors. They produce a response, not an 
interpretant, which modifies the interpretant for some sign.§ 





7 The word “semiot” is suggested because of its etymological resemblance to 
“semiosis” and “semiotic.” 


® The analysis of interpretants has been neglected in semiotics, although it ap-, 
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If this analysis of the total response to a sign complex is correct, 
it is reasonable to suppose further that formative, appraisive, and pre- 
scriptive semiots should stimulate their distinctive responses whether 
accompanied by signs or not.® Therefore, they might be used to 
influence or alter behavior which is not itself interpretive. Thus the 
response-sequences of the behavior-family of a given sign may be 
stimulated by the stimulus-objects for which the sign prepares a dis- 
position in the absence of those stimulus-objects. Such a response- 
sequence is not an interpretant, even in its beginning stages, because 
it is not a response to a sign. But a formative, appraisive, or prescrip- 
tive semiot could nonetheless modify it just as these semiots can 
modify the interpretant by the operation of their own distinctive 
responses. 

This may be generalized, for it is possible that a formative, apprais- 
ive, or prescriptive semiot modify any behavior-family of response- 
sequences whatsoever, whether the latter have constituted interpretants 
or not. Thus, uttering the word “good” when a person is approaching 
a type of food he has never seen before can influence the complete 
response of the person to that food and make it different from the 
response which would have occurred had the word not been uttered. 
And this without “good” being anything else than an appraisive semiot. 

If it is true that formative, appraisive, and prescriptive semiots can 
alter any response-sequence, interpretive or otherwise, how do they 
differ from any stimulus occurring in the environment ? It is clear that, 
by defining semiots as required by Mr. Morris’ theory, the concept is 
hopelessly ambiguous. Either a semiot is a sign in the strict sense of 
that term or it is simply any stimulus. The only way out of this difficul- 
ty is to suppose that formative, appraisive, and prescriptive semiots 





pears necessary and fruitful. For example, it is possible to distinguish motor and 
sensory aspects of interpretants. Water may not only make a person run, but it 
produces a visual sensation. The symbol “water,” therefore, stimulates an inter- 
pretant with at least two parts. Analytic distinction of these parts results in 
distinction of two types of “meaning” which may prove useful in understanding 
sign behavior. Thus it seems that the sensory interpretant would be more constant 
for a group of individuals than the motor interpretant. 

*Mr. Morris’ theory requires that formators, appraisors, and prescriptors al- 
ways occur as parts of sign complexes to perform their distinctive functions. On 
the other hand, there is a common-sense suggestion, a notion about words as yet 
unexplored scientifically, that at least prescriptors and perhaps appraisors can 
perform their distinctive functions unaccompanied by designators or identifiors 
without thereby becoming in some way either designators or identifiors. Lan- 
guage seems at times to function in a nonsign way, e.g., utterances of the single 


words “come” and “go,” and the uses of format and type in books to produce 
certain effects. 
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are in fact nothing but signs for additional stimuli which affect a 
response-sequence that has already been initiated by some other 
stimulus-object in the environment. In the example above, “good” is 
simply a sign for some stimulus-object in the environment which, if 
present, would produce preferential behavior toward the food. 

In this way we come back to Mr. Morris’ theory, which in essence 
requires that linguistic stimuli be signs of one kind, roughly substi- 
tute stimuli.1° We see the reason for Mr. Morris’ insistence that for- 
mators, appraisors, and prescriptors are signs, an insistence which 
results in the ambiguities we have noted. It is impossible to account 
for their function in language with the basic concept employed without 
supposing that they are signs. Since, however, this supposition is open 
to the difficulty that it makes formators, appraisors, and prescriptors 
signs when they cannot be signs, it is essential that a new approach be 
attempted to the problem they present. The nature of this approach is 
indicated by the results of Mr. Morris’ analysis of formators, the 
difficulties to which it leads, and two further considerations. 


V 


(1) Formators, appraisors, and prescriptors produce a kind of re- 
sponse essentially different from that which is produced by other 
linguistic elements. On the other hand, all linguistic elements in semi- 
osis, that is, all the stimulus elements, have a property which has been 
noted but has not received adequate attention. As stimuli they differ 
from all other stimuli in that they can be manipulated. That is to say, 
they can occur in any context or environment whatsoever under condi- 
tions determined solely by the organism and independently of any 
special factors in the environment. 

This fact has been noted in treating words as conventional signs. 
As signs they differ from natural signs in that they can be separated 
from that for which they are signs in a fashion in which natural signs 
cannot. Furthermore, any word whatsoever may become a sign for 
any thing whatsoever. The connection between a word and its denota- 
tum is, therefore, essentially different from the connection between a 
natural sign and its denotatum. Clouds are a sign of rain (under cer- 
tain circumstances), but we cannot manipulate clouds and rain as we 
can “clouds” and “rain.” We cannot substitute “gang” for “clouds” 





Virgil C. Aldrich arrived at the same conclusion on different grounds, i.e., 
from an analysis of Mr. Morris’ work based on aspects of the work different 
from those we have considered. Cf. book review of Signs, Language and Behavior, 
by Virgil C. Aldrich, Journal of Philosophy, XLIV, no. 12, 327. 
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and “gung” for.“rain” and have the new signs “gang” and “gung” 
function exactly as “clouds” and “rain” have. We cannot substitute 
grease for clouds and have it signify the same thing unless grease 
becomes a stimulus like “clouds.” 

By taking this conventional character into account we can revise the 
definition of semiots in such a way as to avoid the basic difficulty noted 
with the definition implied by Mr. Morris’ analysis of semiosis. The 
revision we give is rough. It is intended as indicative, not definitive of 
what is required. 

We propose that 4 is a semiot if A is the stimulus of an interpretant, 
or the conventional stimulus of responses which modify interpretants 
or behavior-families for which there can be interpretants. With a suit- 
able definition of “conventional,” the concepts within Mr. Morris’ be- 
havioristic account of semiosis can all be defined in terms of semiots. 
For example, a com-sign is a conventional stimulus of an interpretant ; 
A is a sign if A is a preparatory stimulus..., etc.; B is a formator if 
B is a semiot which combines interpretants but does not itself produce 
an interpretant ; and so on. 


The significant feature of the proposed concept of semiots is the 
introduction of a generalization of semiotic, i.e., of the concept of 


semiosis. The generalization is obtained by taking account of the fact 
of conventionality. Thus it is procured by analyzing semiosis from the 
point of view of language behavior rather than sign behavior. The con- 
cept of semiots inverts contemporary approaches to semiosis, all of 
which attempt to define language in terms of sign behavior. By defining 
sign behavior in terms of language behavior and incorporating in the 
latter both the notions of interpretant and conventionality we obtain 
a wider conception of semiosis as including both direct and mediating 
stimuli. This wider conception avoids the critical ambiguities to which 
contemporary semiotic is driven and promises a more fruitful analysis 
because of its greater generality. 

(2) The proposal that semiosis includes direct as well as mediating 
or substitute stimuli draws attention to a problem in semiotic which 
has not received sufficient critical attention. This problem, however, 
has been of decisive importance in limiting the conception of semiosical 
behavior to that of sign behavior. For this reason it may form the 
basis of an objection to the present extension of semiotic. The problem 
is how a vocal stimulus can be anything else than a stimulus of merely 
auditory sensation without being a substitute for some other stimulus 
which evokes more than merely auditory sensation. Hence, it may be 
objected to the concept of semiots that the latter cannot influence 
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behavior in the ways appraisive, etc., semiots, e.g., do without being 
signs.1 

The problem arises from the fact that it is difficult to understand how 
the vocal sound “come,” e.g., can produce a motor response unless it 
was originally accompanied by pulling activities on the part of the 
organism uttering it toward the orgznism hearing it. Unless “come” is 
regarded as a sign for these pulling activities how would it ever have 
produced the response of following. We are influenced in this concep- 
tion of cursory examination of the way we teach children and animals 
to respond to vocal utterances. Thus, whenever we attempt to account 
for the genetic origins of words, we seem driven to employ the condi- 
tioned response theory or some modification of it. And thus it will be 
asked how formative, appraisive, and prescriptive semists cen function 
as direct stimuli without producing only an auditory sensation which 
would be insignificant in influencing behavior. 

The objection can be answered by indicating how it is possible for 
vocal stimuli to evoke more than merely auditory response, i.e., how 
they could produce responses which would modify behavior. General- 
ly the answer is to suppose that originally formative, appraisive, and 
prescriptive semiots were parts of sign complexes and that by their 
association with signs they obtained the function of producing more 
than auditory sensation without themselves thereby being signs. For- 
mators in particular furnish an instructive example. 

In the example of the dog, food, and stimuli St, S3, S6, there is no 
reason to suppose that the dog could not have been trained to respond 
to S1S3 in a fashion precisely similar to.that in which he could be 
trained to respond to S1S6S3. That is, for this simple case S6 is an 








“Tt should be noticed that either this is also an objection to Mr. Morris’ 
theory or formators, appraisors, and prescriptors are signs in exactly the same 
sense that identifiors and designators are. But, if the latter alternative is the case, 
the concept mode of signifying is entirely without reasonable basis. An appraisor 
functions in the appraisive mode of signifying in virtue of the fact that it does 
not designate or identify the preferential status which it “signifies.” Either valua- 
tum (the significatum of an appraisor) and descriminatum (the significatum of a 
designator) are of precisely the same nature, in which case there is no distinc- 
tion between modes of signifying, or we have the problem of explaining how a 
vocal stimulus can provoke a preferential response. 

In dealing with this problem we must take into account the fact that it applies 
only to vocal and written elements in semiosis. Generally the problem does not 
apply in the case of signs which are not parts of a linguistic system. That is, 
there would be no problem of formators, appraisors, and prescriptors without 
language. There are no nonlinguistic formators, appraisors and prescriptors. This 
in itself is suggestive that formators, etc., are not signs, i.e., they cannot be sub- 
stitutes for something in the environment. 
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unnecessary element in the stimulus. This suggests that it has no con- 
nection with the stimulus-objects of food at place 1 and food at place 
3. On the other hand, if S6 is a part of the stimulus, it as a connection 
with the interpretant of S1S6S3. It is reasonable to suppose that, if the 
dog were trained to go either to place 1 or to place 3 but not to both 
in connecticn with stimulus S1S6S3, it would respond to S1S6S3 but 
not to S13. In other words, S6 could become a stimulus to a particu- 
lar kind of interpretant without itself being a substitute for any stimu- 
lus-object in the environment in the way S1 and S3 are. S6 would 
have an important relation to interpretants but no relation to the 
environment except in so far as it is itself a part of the environment in 
semiosical behavior. 

Thus it is possible to go some distance in explaining how stimuli 
which are not in any sense substitute stimuli can produce a response 
other than auditory sensation, or an auditory sensation which affects 
other responses, by supposing they were originally parts of a conven- 
tional sign. It now remains to explain more complicated cases without 
falling into the error of supposing that a vocal stimulus can function 
in semiosis only if it is a sign in the strict sense of Mr. Morris’ defini- 
tion of sign. 


VI 

In summary, we have analyzed critical ambiguities in the concepts 
of significatum and sign in Mr. Morris’ behavioristic development of 
semiotic. Attempts to reformulate these concepts and thereby eliminate 
the ambiguities showed that either all stimuli in semiosis are signs in 
a strict sense of substitute stimuli or semiosical behavior is reduced to 
ordinary stimulus behavior. If the first alternative is accepted, it is 
impossible to distinguish modes of signifying and, therefore, to account 
for the distinctive functions of formators, appraisors, and prescriptors. 
If the second alternative is accepted, there is no semiosical behavior. 

We have resolved this difficulty by regarding the concept of sign as 
inadequate for thorough analysis of semiosis. By taking account of the 
conventional character of linguistic stimuli it is possible to generalize 
the notion of semiosis. This generalization is obtained by introducing 
the concept of semiots as the basic concept of semiotic and defining 
sign behavior in term. of semiosical behavior instead of semiosical in 
terms of sign behavior. 


In this way the problem of formators, appraisors, and prescriptors 
can be successfully treated without disregarding the facts which Mr. 
Morris’ analysis has uncovered. Furthermore, attention is directed to 
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the problem of understanding how vocal stimuli can produce anything 
else than auditory sensation, which has been of great importance in 


limiting the concept of semiosis to sign behavior and thus impeding the 
analysis of linguistic semiosis. 


PAUL D. WIENPAHL 


University of California 
Santa Barbara 








CARNAP’S SEMANTICS 


Meaning and Necessity’ is the third of a series of studies in which 
Professor Carnap is developing the basic concepts and methods which 
he identifies as “semantics.” He is here dealing with problems con- 
nected with the notions of extension and intension, describing his aim 
sometimes as that of “clarification of concepts” (p. 3), but also, more 
frequently, as that of finding methods for “the semantical analysis of 
meaning” (p. 2). This is a useful project, for most philosophers and 
logicians would agree that the notions of extension and intension (and 
the related semantical notion of name) are no less confused than 
important. 

Carnap promises us a new way of dealing with difficulties connected 
with these basic semantical notions, and his statement of intent de- 
serves to be quoted in full: 


The main purpose of this book is the development of a new method for the 
semantical analysis of meaning, that is, a new method for analyzing and describ- 
ing the meanings of linguistic expressions. This method, called the method of 
extension and intension, is developed by modifying and extending certain cus- 
tomary concepts, especially those of class and property. The method will be con- 
trasted with various other semantical methods used in traditional philosophy or 
by contemporary authors. These other methods have one characteristic in com- 
mon: They all regard an expression in a language as a name of a concrete or 
abstract entity. In contradistinction, the method here proposed takes an expres- 
sion, not as naming anything, but as possessing an intension and an extension 
(p. v). 


The earlier “Studies in Semantics” (Jntroduction to Semantics and 
Formalization of Logic) largely consisted in preliminary explanations 
and definitions. Here, for the first time, in “the semantical analysis of 
meaning” now before us, we have a fair chance to judge the capacities 
of Carnap’s version of semantics. 

My own carefully considered judgment is that the present work 
combines painstaking care about subordinate details with striking in- 
attention to basic issues ; that it will have some value for a small class 





* Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and Necessity. A Study in Semantics and Modal 
Logic (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. viii, 210. 
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of experts interested in the construction of alternative symbolisms for 
logic ; and that its philosophical value is negligible. The reason is to be 
found, if I am not mistaken, not in any easily repaired deficiencies in 
the technical procedures used in Carnap’s version of semantics, but 
rather in certain quite fundamental inadequacies in his approach to 
problems of meaning. To show that this is so, I must first summarize 
the course taken by Carnap and the chief results he claims to achieve. 

It is necessary to bear clearly in mind that in Carnap’s conception of 
“semantical” investigation we have: (1) an uninterpreted formal 
system or “object language,” S; (2) a set of “semantical rules,” R, by 
means of which meaning is assigned to the simple and complex signs 
belonging to S; (3) an interpreted, but unformalized “metalanguage,” 
M, in which the semantical rules — and the semantical inquiries in 
general — are formulated. S is usually a highly simplified “model” (as 
in all the examples considered in the present book) ; M is usually a 
modified version of “ordinary English.” It is characteristic of Carnap’s 
approach that the semantical rules, /¢, have a form giving a disturbing 
appearance of circularity.2 We need, therefore, to attend carefully to 
the occasions on which crucial ‘“‘semantical” terms are introduced into 
assertions belonging to the metalanguage (i.e., the language which 
Carnap uses to communicate with us) and to the definitions or other 
means by which their meaning is “clarified.” This is all the more neces- 
sary because the metalanguages in Carnap’s inquiries are not formal- 
ized (i.e., are not given by means ot explicit definitions and syntactical 
rules) ; and because the present inquiry into extension and intension 
does not contain “exact analyses of exactly constructed systems” (p. 
&), his aim being only “to state informally some considerations aimed 
at the discovery of concepts and methods suitable for semantical analy- 
sis” (tbid.). 





In the first part of Carnap’s investigation a metalanguage is out- 
lined in which it is permissible to refer both to the ‘“‘extension” and 
“intension” of wide classes of symbols belonging to the object lan- 





* Thus among the semantical rules used in the present book we find the follow- 
ing “Rule of truth for atomic sentences”: “An atomic sentence in S, consisting of 
a predicate followed by an individual constant is true if and only if the individual 
to which the individual constant refers possesses the property to which the predi- 
cate refers” (p. 5). The occurrence here of the terms “individual,” “property,” 
“refers,” “possesses,” suggests that the corresponding notions are sufficiently 
clear to be used in the foundations of semantics. Yet these are among the very 
notions which the “semantical analysis of meaning” undertakes to clarify. The 
circularity perhaps need not be vicious; but it needs more discussion than it has 
hitherto received. 
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guage. (The discussion is restricted to a simple model language,* used 
for purposes of illustration, but it could, presumably, be adapted to 
apply to a much wider class of languages. ) 

The chief point of interest here is the intention to speak of the 
extensions and intensions, not only of predicates, as is customary, but 
also of sentences, definite descriptions, and proper names. Thus the 
intensions associated with predicates are properties; those associated 
with sentences are propositions ; and those associated with definite de- 
scriptions or proper names are individual concepts. The corresponding 
extensions in the three cases are, respectively, classes, truth-values, 
and individuals. If a definite description describes nothing, its exten- 
sion is the null thing (that which occupies no space) or some other 
arbitrarily chosen individual. (Elow Carnap gets these results, and 
what he means by the terms italicized in the last three sentences, will 
be discussed below. ) 

That there should be both extensions and intensions associated with 
predicates, sentences, definite descriptions, and proper names is de- 
scribed by Carnap as an “apparent duplication of entities” (p. 145 
and passim). This seems to be little more than a figurative way of re- 
ferring to the possibility of defining one of the pair of terms “exten- 
sion,” “intension,” by means of the other. Carnap shows in detail how 
the first of these terms can be defined in his system and so need not 
explicitly appear. It is of course no news that “class” can be defined in 
terms of “property,’”’ but Carnap’s version of this accepted thesis has 
some points of interest for specialists.* Here, as elsewhere, Carnap 
compares and contrasts the effects of his own proposals with similar 
proposals of Frege, Russell, Quine, and Church. 

But Carnap is not satisfied to show that in the semantical study of 
at any rate the simpler languages we can dispense with the notion of 
extension, referring instead only to intensions (properties, proposi- 
tions, individual concepts). In what is at once the most original and 
most controversial part of his book, he tries to show that the purposes 
of semantics are adequat:lv served by a “neutral metalanguage” — 


* This is Carnap’s “S:,”’ which contains individual variables but no predicate 
variables, an indefinite number of descriptive (nonlogical) constants, the usual 
logical connectives, the existential and universal quantifiers, and the iota and 
lambda operators (corresponding to the locutions “the so-and-so” and “the class 
of things such that...”). 

“Here, and throughout, Carnap uses his distinction between “L-truth” and 
“F-truth.” Since these notions have not yet proved to be definable for any but 
the simpler semantical systems, there are corresponding limits to the application 
of the analysis. 
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“A language form M’ in which we use, instead of the two phrases ‘the 
class Human’ and ‘the property Human,’ only one phrase ; this phrase, 
however, is not to be one of the two but rather another one which is 
neutral in containing neither the word ‘class’ nor the word ‘property’ ” 
(p. 153). Though this section, like the rest of the book, is intended to 
be an informal outline rather than an exact construction of a for- 
malized metalanguage, it is shown in detail that the proposed neutral 
metalanguage is as adequate as its nonneutral predecessors. The argu- 
ment proves that notions corresponding to those of extension and in- 
tension can, by suitable definitions, be reintroduced into the neutral 
metalanguage. 

As a preliminary to his own construction, Carnap has a valuable 
discussion of Frege and others who have used what he calls the 
“name relation” (pp. 96-144), i.e., those who have supposed that a 
language contains names. Carnap emphasizes the difficulties (of which 
Moore’s “paradox of analysis” is a well-known example) which arise 
when “the assumptions underlying this method of the name relation” 
(p. 97) are made explicit. In his own metalanguages the drastic course 
is taken of banning the term “name” or any simple synonym; we are 
allowed to “ascribe” an extension and an intension to an expression, 
we may say that “Human” has both an extension and an intension, 
but we are not to suppose that such extensions or intensions are 
named or designated. 

This seems clear enough, yet not the least puzzling feature of Car- 
nap’s account is the resurgence, even in the neutral metalanguage, of 
relations of designation. On p. 167 we are told: “The distinctions made 
in M [the non-neutral metalanguage] are not neglected in M’ |the 
neutral metalanguage] but are represented in a different form. Instead 
of an apparent duplication of entities, we have here a distinction be- 
tween two relations among expressions, namely equivalence and L- 
equivalence, and, based upon it, a distinction between two relations 
between expressions and entities, namely, designation and L-designa- 
tion” (italics inserted). Now I find it very hard to tell “designation” 
and naming apart. 

Besides the topics already mentioned, we have a detailed discussion 
of the “logic of modalities,” turning largely on the difficulties (special- 
ly emphasized by Quine) which arise when quantifiers are attached 
to modal sentences. There is also an interesting but inconclusive dis- 


cussion of the correct analysis of “‘sentences about beliefs” (pp. 53- 
64). 
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J turn now to criticism. 

(1) How are we to judge whether Carnap’s proposed neutral meta- 
language is superior to those of his chief rivals? Carnap, still as de- 
voted to the “principle of tolerance” as ever, reiterates that the issue 
is one of “practical convenience,” not of “fact” in any sense of that 
much abused term. In one place he compares “the choice of a certain 
language structure” to an “engineering problem” (p. 43) ; and there 
are half a dozen contexts (e.g., pp. 26, 74, 97, 128, 168) in which he 
makes a similar point. On the very last page of the book (p. 204) he 
repeats that his differences with Frege, Russell, Church, and Quine 
are not to be regarded as implying that one is “right while all others 
must be false.”” The disagreements are “practical differences concern- 
ing the choice of a method for semantical analysis.” 

A “practical difference” can hardly arise unless there is a general 
community of purpose among the disputants. We have to presuppose 
— what is by no means obvious -— that the various semantical engi- 
neers want to build semantical bridges of the kind permitted in Car- 
nap’s own conception of the nature and tasks of the still immature 
discipline of semantics. But even so, how serious are the “practical 
differences” ? It is emphasized by Carnap that the alternative language 
structures can be translated, without loss, one into the other. Thus we 
have to choose between mutually equivalent semantical dialects. So 
long as the semanticist is sufficiently well schooled in the avoidance of 
pseudo questions, no manner of speech ought to tempt him into non- 
sensical statements about the “existence” of “entities.”” What criteria 
of choice remain? So far as I can tell, the chief consideration is whether 
one relation or another is more “cumbrous” or “harder to manipulate” 
or “more likely to mislead.” In this setting of “practice” and deter- 
mined abstention from ontological commitment, philosophers must 
leave the semantical engineers to decide which notation they find more 
“convenient.” Their decision will have as much relevance to philosophy 
as the choice of English rather than German for a medium of com- 
munication. 

(2) But Carnap is not always so careful to avoid even the appear- 
ance of ontological commitment. And it is interesting to find him con- 
stantly reverting to a more realistic idiom. He talks of “finding” or 
“discovering” the “entities” which are to serve as extensions or inten- 
sions. For instance, on page 26 he says “...we have to decide what 
entities to take as intensions of sentences,’ and on page 40 we are 
invited “...to look for entities which we might regard as intensions of 
individual expressions.” Phrases such as those I have italicized in 
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these quotations suggest that the “entities” in question are, somehow, 
there to be found, so that the identification of intensions or extensions 
is not really a matter of choice. 

But Carnap firmly insists that these are mere facons de parler, not 
to be taken literally. He may seem to talk about properties, relations, 
or other universals, he may regard them as “‘something objective that 
is found in nature” (p. 21), but at any rate he is not being so un- 
positivistic as to indulge in pseudo statements. “I wish to emphasize 
the fact,” he says, “that the discussions in this book about properties, 
and similarly about relations, concepts in general, propositions, etc., 
do not involve a hypostatization” (p. 22). And again: “Whatever is 


said in this book about properties may be wrong, but it has at least 


cognitive content” (ibid). 

Yet the grounds offered in support of this contention are flimsy. The 
cognitive respectability of Carnap’s statements about properties 
follows from the fact that our statements belong to, or can be translated into, the 
general language of science. We use the term “property” in that sense in which it 
is used by scientists in statements of the following form: “These two bodies have 
the same chemical properties, but there are certain physical properties in which 


they differ’; “Let us express the property..., which is exemplified by the one 
but not by the other of these two bodies, by ‘p’” (p. 22). 


Even if it were the case that all of Carnap’s statements about “prop- 
erties’’ could be translated into “the general language of science,” this 
would be a poor defense. For why should the practice of scientists be 
allowed to determine an admissible philosophical vocabulary ? In fact, 
however, the problematic contexts in which the term “property” occurs 
in Carnap’s treatment cannot all be translated into the general language 
of science. I do not know to which science — other than semantics, if 
that is to count as one — such sentences as “to the term ‘red’ there 
corresponds a property Red” and “to the term ‘Walter Scott’ there 
corresponds an individual concept Walter Scott” are to be assigned. 

As I see it, Carnap, in talking about “properties” and other “enti- 
ties,’ conveys the impression that he is referring to objects indepen- 
dently available to the reader’s inspection ; and this makes it harder to 
see that he is introducing a new, but partially undefined, vocabulary. 

(3) The difficulty of recognizing “non-linguistic entities” eligible 
for selection as intensions or extensions becomes critical on the oc- 
casions where Carnap’s metalanguages deviate, not only from the lan- 
guage of “general science” but, more seriously, from any well-accepted 
and well-defined philosophical terminology. An important aspect of 
Carnap’s task is his attempted “enlargement of the domain of applica- 
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tion of the customary concepts [of extension and intension] to other 
kinds of designators” (p. 127, italics inserted). Thus he wants to use 
“propositions” as intensions for sentences (p. 27). It is notorious that 
the term “proposition” is one of the most confused in current use ; and 
in spite of Carnap’s reference to “something objective that may or may 
not be exemplified in nature” (ibid.) and other explanations, the term, 
as he uses it, remains ambiguous. And it seems to me that to identify 
the relation between a sentence and the proposition it “expresses” with 
that between a predicate and the property named by it is to obliterate 
important differences. 

Again, he wants an “individual concept” (a kind of property) to 
serve as the intension of a definite description or even a proper name. 
But how do we “look for entities which we might regard as intensions 
of individual expressions” (p. 40) ? How, for instance, are we to de- 
termine whether there is an “individual concept expressed by” a prop- 
er name (“Walter Scott”) ? It might be thought that this is like trying 
to determine whether an American town corresponds to the proper 
name “Walter Scott,”” when we know what we are seeking and how to 
determine its existence ; but the case is different. In the philosophical 
or semantical context the meaning of the term “individual concept” has 
first to be determined before we can decide whether the question “Are 
there individual concepts corresponding to proper names?” is to be 
answered in the affirmative. I think what Carnap has to say on this 
matter is unsatisfactory : 


Now it seems to me a natural procedure, in the case of individual expressions, 
likewise to speak of concepts, but of concepts of a particular type, namely, the 
individual type. Although it is not altogether customary to speak here of concepts 
in this sense, still it does not seem to deviate too much from ordinary usage. I 
propose to use the term “individual concept” for this type of concept (p. 41). 


Whether it is “natural” or not is beside the point; the question is 
what we shall suppose ourselves to be meaning if we choose to speak 
in this way without defining our terms. And a decision to speak of 
“individual concepts” can hardly be supposed to guarantee that there 
shall be any individual concepts — else creation would be child’s play. 

Similar criticism would apply to Carnap’s proposal that every in- 
dividual expression shall have as its extension the “null thing” (p. 36) 
in cases where the expression would normally be said to have no ap- 
plication. The “null thing” may, for all I know, be as useful in seman- 
tics as the mathematician’s “point at infinity.” But unlike the mathe- 
matician, Carnap has given no clear definition or explication of his 
novel terminology. 
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(4) Finally, when these problematic terms disappear from the 
“neutral” metalanguage what remains is still more puzzling. The 
recommended neutral idiom calls tor subtle but important changes in 
current English: thus instead of “the property of being human” or 
“the class of things which are human” we are to say, in both cases, 
simply “Human”; instead of “the proposition that Scott is human” 
and “the truth value of the proposition that Scott is human” simply 
“that Scott-is-Human” ; instead of “the description of the author of 
Waverley” or “the individual who is the author of Waverley” simply 
“the-author-of-Waverley.’ 

Well, we can easily erase such words as “property,” “‘class,” “propo- 
sition,” and introduce capital initials and hyphens — if we don’t mind 
speaking bad English. But what will the new terms mean? The natural 
thing to do would be to ask — as Carnap himself is unable to ask — 
whether the new term “Human” names anything, and if so what? 
And it would seem that, insofar as such terms are not ambiguous, 
they do name intensions, not extensions. Carnap himself seems to 
agree: “...a designator stands primarily for its intension; the inten- 
sion is what is primarily conveyed by the designation from the speaker 
to the listener, it is what the listener understands” (p. 157). And 
again: “...if somebody insists on regarding a designator as a name 
either of its intension or its extension, then the first would be more 
adequate. ...I think there is no essential objection against... regard- 
‘ing ‘Human’ [as a name] of the property Human...” (p. 157). 

So it seems that there is an important sense in which the new meta- 
language is not “neutral” after all. 

To the extent that, on Carnap’s views, this is not admissible we are 
left with terms (“Human,” “Man,” etc.) which are ambiguous. To 
know that they are “neutral” is to know that they refer neither to 
classes nor to properties. But then what do they mean? Carnap seems 
to overlook the fact that we shall need some general terms to refer to 
these entities. But the introduction of a new label will never do the 
work of philosophical clarification. 

The mistake which seems to run all through this new kind of clari- 
fication of meaning is the unconscious assumption that a new notation 
can be a substitute for philosophical insight. 

MAX BLACK 


Cornell University 





° The use of initial capitals and hyphenation is intended to mark a new, neutral, 
way of talking. A fuller account, such as Carnap gives, must also take account 
of the different types of context in which the nonneutral terms occur. 
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WHO ARE “WE”? A DISCUSSION 
OF CARRITT’S ETHICAL 
AND POLITICAL THINKING: 


HIS CLOSELY REASONED and clearly written little book has a 
"T phitesophical importance out of all proportion to its bulk. The 
author presents his findings as an account of “the way in which intelli- 
gent peoples’ minds work upon [moral and political] topics” rather 
than an attempt to “establish any novel conclusions.” It is based on 
“nearly 15,000 hours of opportunity for mass observation” of such 
thinking in teaching and discussion at Oxford (p. iv). In fact, how- 
ever, the book is a summation, digest, and clarification of the results of 
a quite special kind of ethical thinking, carried on at Oxford during 
the past half-century by uncommonly intelligent people, according to 
exceptionally rigorous standards of thoroughness and accuracy, and 
with a respect for the specific content of moral experience rarely 
equaled elsewhere in this period. The fruits of such thinking, as em- 
bodied in Prichard’s Duty and Interest, Ross’s The Right and the 
Good, and Carritt’s own writings, deserve a place among the major 
achievements of British moral philosophy. Ethical and Political Think- 
ing is an enlightening example of both its merits and its limitations. 
To the traditional question of moral philosophy, “What ought I to 
do?” the kind of ethical thinking this book describes and exemplifies 
has what looks to be a modest and meager answer. Carritt makes this 
quite explicit at the outset. Where specific practical decisions are in 
question — “How ought I to vote?’ for example — there are others 
better qualified than moral philosophers to offer advice. And on the 
apparently more philosophical issues of the “reality” of duty and good- 
ness there is little to be said, though that little is supposed to be de- 
cisive. The cogency of the claim involved in promise-keeping cannot be 


* Ethical and Political Thinking. By E. F. Carritt. Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, 1947. Pp. xx, 186. 
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demonstrated by reference to something more ultimate and certain, for 
it is quite self-evident on its own account and there is nothing more 
certain or ultimate from which it would be deduced. Once we have 
apprehended accurately the specific nature of moral goods and obli- 
gations and stated clearly what we mean when we refer to them, the 
main work of ethics has been done. In this undertaking ‘‘our more 
considered judgments are the philosopher’s only data,” and he can 
have no other valid ground for revising them than that which is dis- 
closed in a more careful analysis of their meaning (p. 6). What “we” 
think on reflection, what after prolonged pondering we find it clearly 
and distinctly impossible to doubt, is the rock-bottom basis for our 
claims to moral truth. And “one may try for a lifetime to doubt the 
obligation to pay one’s debts and have no success” (p. 44). What 
Carritt, after a lifetime of discussion with fellow analysts at Oxford, 
still finds it impossible to doubt about “good” and “obligation” is the 
basis for all he has to tell us in this book. 

Within these limits, however, there is considerable work for the 
ethical theorist to do. The ultimate simplicities of moral truth, “‘as self- 
evident as the axioms of mathematics,” will disclose themselves to can- 
did minds when such minds are in a position to recognize them. But 
to reach them one must cut through the sophistry of bad philosophy, 
both popular and academic. “And for bad philosophy the only cure is 
better” (p. 7). What is wanted is chiefly a more careful and discrimi- 
nating use of language, so that what we mean after criticism and re- 
flection may be exactly said. Moral thinking is “thinking about the 
meaning of such words as ‘right,’ ‘obligation,’ ‘good,’ ‘merit,’ and their 
opposites” in their ethical use (pp. 8-9). That at least is the kind of 
thinking Carritt and his associates at Oxford have for many years 
been doing. This book is a report of their results. 

The scope of this discussion permits no more than a mention of the 
more positive dividends of the inquiry. The distinction and relation 
between objective and subjective duty, long a puzzle in the Oxford 
circle, gets a clarifying elucidation. A man’s putative duty is to do 
what he believes the situation, as he believes it to be, demands of him. 
We always know our putative duty, and it is conscientious acts, done 
because they are putative duties, that alone deserve praise and have 
moral goodness (p. 26). What is called for by the situation as it is 
believed to be (subjective duty) and what by the situation as it really is 
(objective duty) are much harder to get at. Carritt is led to the drastic 
conclusion that we never know our objective duties (ibid.). But if 
there were no objective duty it would not be our putative duty to do 
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what we believe to be our objective duty, even though we can never 
know what this is. And we know we have putative duties of this kind. 
This instance will serve, perhaps, to indicate that even a view which 
appeals to the ultimate self-evident simplicities may display a very 
considerable sophistication of its own. 

Other discussions that shed useful light on ethical thinking in the 
Oxford manner are Carritt’s neat demolition of A. J. Ayer’s claim that 
moral judgments “assert nothing,” his penetrating criticism of Utili- 
tarians for having “forgotten rights,” and very nearly all of what he 
has to say about the moral basis of political obligation, which is so 
clear, sensible, and sound that the professional political theorists will 
probably pay no attention to it. The final chapter of the book, on 
“Morals and Aesthetics,” stresses the point that “moral judgments 
claim to be true and to have authority over all feelings” (p. 185) ina 
way that aesthetic judgments do not. “If we really sometimes are 
under obligations, there is goodness in acting from the belief that we 
are so on a given occasion; if not, not. And it seems to me undeniable 
that there is” (p. 186). This is Carritt’s ethical thinking at its best. 

In spite of its substantial and distinctive merits, however, and in 
part because of its clarity and thoroughness in showing what ethical 
thinking in the traditional Oxford manner actually consists in, the 
final impression with which the book is likely to leave a contemporary 
reader is one of dissatisfaction and doubt. Is this really the best that 
can be done in the philosophical clarification of moral problems, and is 
it, more particularly, the sort of thing that now needs doing? My own 
answer to both questions is in the negative. And because the work of 
Carritt and his associates still serves in academic circles as a model 
for professionally exact and rigorous thinking, it may be useful to point 
out precisely where, in this authoritative instance, it fails to make 
good its claims. 

It is not true, in the first place, that this is the way all or even most 
men of sound moral judgment actually think about ethical problems 
when they come to reflect upon them. The “we” to whom Carritt 
appeals are a select group whose moral apprehensions and language 
habits have been specially trained to emphasize certain aspects of the 
moral situation and to minimize or even to exclude others from their 
ethical calculations. The way a conscientious man uses the ideas of 
“right” and “good” in making practical decisions is one thing. The 
way he thinks about them when he is confronted with philosophical 
difficulties which he had not previously considered is something else. 
It is the latter kind of thinking in which Carritt is actually engaged, 
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but it is to the former that he appeals for support when confronted by 
the fact that at the ethically reflective level philosophies do not agree 
even after prolonged and patient pondering. This is instanced in a 
characteristic passage: “I think, therefore, that the most fundamental 
distinction between writers on conduct is between those who allow 
and those who deny that we all recognize a real difference between 
duty and desire” (p. 49). Who are the “we all” here referred to? The 
“egoists” against whom Carritt is arguing, and among whom Plato, 
Spinoza, and T. H. Green must be included, are supposed not to 
recognize this difference. That, in fact, is why the argument arises. On 
the analytic level, therefore, to the “we all” who see the light there is 
opposed a “‘you all” who do not, and the appeal to universal recognition 
obviously fails. 

If the reference, however, is to the analytically unsophisticated con- 
science of good men, it fails for a different reason. Of course “we” 
recognize a difference in practice between doing what we want and 
doing what we ought. Not even Hobbes would deny it. How “real’’ or 
fundamental this difference proves to be, however, when we try to 
understand the reasons for our duty and to relate our prima facie obli- 
gations to the needs and aspirations of human nature is a very different 
question. It is this latter problem that “ethical thinking” is trying to 
be clear about. The answer that Carritt and those with whom he has ar- 
gued at Oxford give to it is that the difference is so final and irreducible 
that “those actions are morally best which are done, though they are 
thought preponderatingly undesirable, because they are thought duties, 
not those which are done from a preponderating desire that something 
good should exist” (pp. 127-128). He maintains, therefore, that “there 
is no more in common between moral excellence and what is excellently 
suited to satisfy desire than between being well and being beaten” 
(p. 48). This is what the “real” difference that “we all recognize” 
between duty and desire comes to in Carritt’s ethical thinking, but it 
is questionable whether we all, or even very many of us outside an 
extremely narrow ethical tradition, could recognize it as a valid render- 
ing of our own moral judgment and intent. 

The point is that what is offered in this book is an account of the 
way in which “we” or “most men” think about ethical problems only 
after ‘““‘we’’ have accepted a quite special brand of philosophy and 
adopted, as a “clarification” of our prereflective meanings a “lan- 
guage’’ in which the essential theses of that philosophy are already 
substantially embodied. That it is the way most of Carritt’s associates 
and students think at Oxford, where that philosophy has long had a 
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preponderant influence, is no more remarkable and no more ethically 
conclusive than that the language of philosophical naturalism ex- 
pressed the way in which most men thought at Columbia University 
when the influence of Dewey and Woodbridge was at its height. The 
serious question, surely, is not whether this is the way we do think, 
whoever “we” may be, but whether it is the way we ought to think in 
order to solve our present ethical problems. 

Considered from this point of view, ethical thinking in the Oxford 
manner has both virtues and defects. It has succeeded, it seems to me, 
in establishing certain minimal truths of moral philosophy beyond 
reasonable doubt. That duty is real and moral philosophy earnest, that 
duty for duty’s sake is the sufficient “ground” of specifically moral 
obligation, and that “the goodness of doing an act because it is thought 
a duty cannot be the reason for its being thought a duty” (p. 67) are 
important truths of practical reason. To reaffirm them against both 
the cynicism of popular immoralism and reductive naturalism and the 
edifying overstatements of speculative idealism was a major contribu- 
tion to philosophical sanity in the early years of the twentieth century. 
The Oxford philosophers performed that service well. 

They were able, however, to justify this minimal truth only at con- 
siderable cost. Their method was to retreat to the self-evident, which 
no good man who knew what he was talking about could really deny, 
and to take their stand upon it. This procedure reduces the discussible 
issue of moral philosophy to the affirmation or denial of the (ulti- 
mately) obvious, though what is really obvious or evident appears only 
when long pondering and a rigorous use of language have so rephrased 
the meanings of our ordinary discourse as to bring them into explicit 
harmony with its ethically elementary insights. At this point what 
“we’’ (the analysts) think is just what all men who are capable of 
adequate moral apprehension must really think when their moral judg- 
ments have been purged of insidious verbal confusions. What is gen- 
erally affirmed at Oxford then emerges as the appropriate norm of 
ethical truth. 

There are, however, two serious abuses to which this kind of moral 
philosophy is peculiarly liable, and Carritt and his associates have been 
unable, for all their pondering and discussion, to avoid them. One is 
the parochial dogmatism which arises from an identification of local 
orthodoxies with universal truth, and a consequent inability to do 
justice to these moral insights or ideas that fall outside the limits of 
accredited preconceptions and linguistic proprieties. The tradition 
within which Carritt works is at best a narrow one. But T. H. Green 
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was, after all, an Oxford man, and some attention must be paid to him. 
Carritt’s references to Green’s ethics in chapters characteristically 
entitled “Non-Moral Theories of Conduct” and “Crude Moral The- 
ories” are peculiarly undiscerning. Green did not think as “we” think 
or write with the linguistic precision “we” require and must therefore 
have been either morally obtuse or muddleheaded or both, as indeed 
he proves to be in this rendering of his theory. We must regretfully 
agree, I think, that Green might well have thought and expressed him- 
self more exactly. But his Prolegomena to Ethics, for all its defects, is 
a work of enduring and comprehensive moral wisdom, and a kind of 
ethical thinking which makes nonsense of it leaves us philosophically 
poorer, on the whole, not richer than we were before. 

The second danger is intellectual isolationism. Since self-evidence is 
achieved by a retreat to minimal indubitables cut off from all ques- 
tionable associations and commitments, the fruit of ethical analysis is 
the assurance that duty is duty though the heavens fall, that moral 
goodness presupposes real and binding obligation and is irreducible to 
any other kind of goodness, and so on. These affirmations seem to me 
to be true and, in the context of their twentieth-century reaffirmation, 
philosophically important. Yet while they are true in themselves they 
are not true by themselves, and an ethical theory that treats them not 
only as the base but also as the summit of ethical insight can give us 
but a meager view of the total field of relevant moral knowledge. 
Moral goodness has its roots in human nature and its consequences in 
social action. A good man will do his duty, as he sees it, because it is 
his duty and ask no further or better reason why it should be done. 
This is elementary and morally obvious. What his duty is, however, 
and how in doing it he can further a more comprehensive good in 
which the rudimentary urgencies of moral obligation are enlightened 
and fulfilled are also moral questions. A philosophically adequate 
answer to them, though less obvious, is by no means less important. 
At a time when the communities in which our immediately obvious 
duties had an assured meaning are breaking down and the wider 
community which would make sense of our moral aspirations is still 
to be built, the appeal to self-evidence is a tragically inadequate guide 
to ethical understanding. Taken as the final and sufficient norm of 
moral truth it blocks the path of inquiry and narrows the area within 
which value claims are reasonably discussible — the area of effective 
moral community. 

The present position of the Oxford moralists of Carritt’s persuasion 
is an instance of a more general sort of situation well described by 
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Toynbee. In the development of a culture a method or technique that 
has proved successful in meeting a particular challenge often hardens 
into orthodoxy. The élite who won prestige by using it in an earlier 
ideological battle are then incapacitated, by their continuing devotion 
to it, for meeting a new challenge for which a different sort of weapon 
is required. The history of philosophy is full of such instances, and the 
latest among them will probably by no means be the last. When con- 
structive insight lapses into mere teriacity of belief, when insistence 
on linguistic propriety becomes a hindrance rather than a help to com- 
mon understanding, and the truth already known a barrier and not a 
bridge to the further truth men need, this stage in the growth of a 
philosophy has been reached. The Oxford analysts, I believe, have 
reached it. We ought in piety to honor them for their past achieve- 
ment. But, if we are to go forward in our present task, we dare not 
follow them. 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


Cornell University 
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PHILO. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christiani- 
ty, and Islam. By Harry Austryn WotFson. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 2 vols. Pp. 462, 531. 


The present work of one thousand pages is the second book of a 
series of works by Professor Wolfson on the Structure and Growth of 
Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza. The first book will be a 
general introductory study on Greek philosophy. Books on philoso- 
phers after Philo will follow; and a revised and expanded edition of 
the author’s Philosophy of Spinoza, published in two volumes in 1934, 
will complete the series. After reading the present work on Philo, and 
remembering the deep satisfaction with which we read the author's 
work on Spinoza, we can only pray to whatever powers that be, includ- 
ing the administrators of Harvard University, that they permit the 
author to complete successfully his projected monumental history of 
philosophic and theological ideas. If the other books will maintain the 
high level of scholarship and intellectual excitement found in the books 
on Philo and Spinoza, Professor Wolfson will have merited, in this 
reviewer's judgment, a Nobel award. 

For Professor Wolfson is not merely writing the history of philoso- 
phy from Plato to Spinoza. He is revolutionizing that history. This is 
probably the reason why he will not receive the Nobel award and why 
his work will not receive the attention and acclaim it deserves. Profes- 
sor Wolfson upsets many conventional judgments. He makes of the 
stone which the builders have rejected the chief cornerstone of the 
structure of religious philosophy. Professors of philosophy and text- 
book writers, if they are not intellectually lazy or dishonest, will need 
to revise radically their lectures and texts. I do not wish to say that we 
need to accept Professor Wolfson’s version of the history of religious 
philosophy from Plato to Spinoza; but I do mean to say that even if 
we reject his views, we still will need to take them into account, and, 
if we reject them, we ought to show the grounds for the rejection. 
It will be, of course, easier merely to avoid Wolfson’s work, just as 
most of us have generally avoided Philo, whom Wolfson considers. 
“the most dominant force in the history of philosophy down to the 
seventeenth century”; but in the long run the work will make and 
leave its mark; for writers and lecturers will be hounded by the fear 
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that some time or other a critic will raise his voice to say: “Haven't 
you read Wolfson’s history? If you haven’t, why haven’t you? And if 
you have, don’t you know that his view is altogether different from 
yours ? How do you escape from his conclusions ?” 

The conclusions reached by Professor Wolfson show Philo as play- 
ing a central role in the history of religious philosophy. His essential 
theme is that Hellenistic Judaism marks the first fundamental de- 
parture from pagan Greek philosophy, and that it was in Philo that 
the new philosophy attained its systematic formulation. Philo was the 
founder of a new school of philosophy, and from him the new philoso- 
phy passed directly on to the Gospel of St. John and the Church 
Fathers, and from them it passed on to Moslem and medieval Jewish 
philosophy. “Philo is the direct or indirect source of this type of 
philosophy,” says Wolfson, “which continues uninterruptedly in its 
main assertions for well-nigh seventeen centuries, when at last it is 
openly challenged by Spinoza.” If the period between Philo and Spi- 
noza is medieval philosophy, “then medieval philosophy is the his- 
tory of the philosophy of Philo. For well-nigh seventeen centuries this 
Philonic philosophy dominated European thought. Nothing really 
new happened in the history of European philosophy during that ex- 
tended period. The long succession of philosophers during that period, 
from among whom various figures are selected by various historians 
for special distinction as innovators, have only tried to expound, each 
in his own way, the principles laid down by Philo.””’ When Spinoza 
leaned against a pillar and brought down the structure of religious 
philosophy, what he destroyed was the structure that had been con- 
structed on the foundations laid by Philo. 

The revolutionary challenge contained in these conclusions is ob- 
vious. Does the author meet the challenge? There will be — and ought 
to be — differences of opinion; but it is this reviewer’s judgment that 
Professor Wolfson meets — and will meet — the challenge successful- 
ly. At any rate, I believe he makes out, as lawmen say, a prima-facie 
case, and that it will be up to the adverse party to move forward with 
proof against that case. On the basis of meticulous scholarship and 
careful reasoning, Professor Wolfson has built up his argument in such 
a way that the movement and structure of his thought are the source of 
much intellectual excitement and aesthetic satisfaction. 

The argument is carried through many facets of Philo’s method 
and thought; namely, the allegorical method; Ideas and Logos; the 
creation and structure of the world; laws of nature; miracles; souls; 
immortality ; free will; knowledge ; prophecy ; proofs of the existence 
of God, the unknowability of God, divine predicates ; and Philo’s ethi- 
cal and political theories. The intricate tracery of Wolfson’s argument 
makes it impossible to restate that argument step by step in a review ; 
but a sense of the direction of his argument may, perhaps, be con- 
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veyed by showing his treatment of the problem of the good or happy 
life. 

“His conception of the Pentateuch as a divinely revealed document 
which contains the true knowledge of things divine and human,” says 
Wolfson, “has led Philo to a revision of the ethical theories of Greek 
philosophy analogous to his revision of its metaphysical theories.” 
While Philo made use of common philosophic concepts, he modified 
them in conformity with his scriptural presuppositions. 

Happiness, according to the Greek philosophers, is the good at 
which all things aim. There were different views as to what is happi- 
ness; to Plato and Aristotle, it is to be found in the intellectual and 
moral virtue of the soul; and both believed that it is the duty of the 
state to educate citizens in both moral and intellectual virtues and to 
enact laws which will tend to make citizens acquire habits of right 
action. Among the Greeks there were popular beliefs about duties, and 
they had a set of practical virtues derived from the laws which pre- 
vailed in their cities ; but Greek philosophers were on the whole hostile 
to the beliefs about deities and were critical of the traditional laws. 
While, like Socrates, they obeyed the laws, they did not believe them 
to be perfect, immutable, or of divine origin. But some laws may be in 
accordance with nature (reason, cr the natural capacities of the per- 
sons governed by the laws) ; laws enacted by wise legislators on the 
basis of reason are laws in accordance with nature ; yet even wise laws 
are not eternal, universal, or immutable. 

Philo also believed that the highest good is happiness, and that 
happiness is an activity according to both intellectual and moral vir- 
tues. But, he maintained, if we seek law in accordance with nature, then 
we should not try to legislate in accordance with our 6wn reason; for 
only a law revealed by God is in accordance with nature, and only such 
a law can be universal, eternal, and immutable. 

In Philo’s use of the term “natural law” there are three elements 
which are not based on Greek philosophy ; namely, (1) natural laws are 
not laws which exist alongside enacted laws ; they rather mark a stage 
in the history of the development of enacted laws ; thus, they antedated 
the laws revealed by God to Moses and incorporated in those laws; 
(2) these laws are associated with certain scriptural persons of the 
pre-Mosaic age (like Noah and the Patriarchs) ; (3) natural law is a 
law for men modeled after the law which exists for nature. These 
three new elements of natural law found in Philo were all based upon 
Jewish tradition. Thus Philo’s treatment of natural law reflects both 
Greek and traditional Jewish conceptions. 

In addition to natural laws, there are, said Philo, “the laws of cities,” 
which are not the products of nature nor the work of God; certainly 
they are not of divine origin. 
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Finally, there is the Law of Moses, which is enacted and written but 
is the work of God and not of man. Now this Law of Moses is the law, 
argues Philo, which philosophers would describe as being in accord- 
ance with nature; the Mosaic laws and nature, both created by God, 
are in harmony with each other, so that life in accordance with nature 
means life in accordance with the Law of Moses. Why, asks Philo, did 
Moses preface his laws with the creation story? It is to show, he 
answers, “that the world is in harmony with the Law, and the Law 
with the world, and that the man who observes the Law is constituted 
thereby a legal citizen of the world, regulating his doings by the pur- 
pose and will of nature, in accordance with which the entire world 
itself is administered.” It is thus that Philo answers the question of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle as to the acquisition of virtue: the Pen- 
tateuch is a revealed system of law which aims to regulate life in ac- 
cordance with virtue and thus leads to happiness. God is the ultimate 
source of virtue and happiness ; man can place himself in God’s way to 
receive virtue and happiness through teaching and habits or through 
divine grace. 

From the time of Philo there came into the history of philosophy 
(Jewish, Christian, and Moslem) a conception of revealed law which 
was to establish that at which the pagan philosophers had aimed with- 
out success. In Jewish philosophy the claim continued to be made on 
behalf of Mosaic Law along Philonic lines; in Christianity, the claim 
was made on behalf of this Law and of the Gospels ; in Islam, the claim 
was made on behalf of the Koran. The treatment of the Mosaic Law 
by the Church Fathers was directly connected with Philo; this is seen 
particularly in Clement of Alexandria and in Origen. From the Church 
Fathers the Philonic views drifted into Arabic (Moslem and Jewish) 
philosophy. St. Thomas described the moral laws of the Pentateuch 
as natural laws, and described its judicial and ceremonial laws as being 
in accordance with virtue and reason; but St. Thomas differed with 
Philo and Maimonides with regard to certain aspects of the virtues. 

Spinoza, denying revelation, “knocked out,” says Wolfson, “the 
main prop of the view commonly held since Philo that the doctrines 
and commandments of the Pentateuch are to be identified with the 
intellectual and moral virtues of the philosophers.” 

In these two volumes Professor Wolfson spends most of his energies 
on the systematic statement of Philo’s philosophy, and only briefly 
does he treat of the stream of Philonic influence, direct and indirect, 
up to the time of Spinoza. There will be later volumes devoted to post- 
Philonic philosophy, and I take it that in these volumes Wolfson will 
devote himself to more elaborate proofs of his claims on behalf of the 
Philonic influence. He has in these two volumes on Philo, however, 
done more than issue a caveat to historians of philosophy. He has, as I 
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have said, made out a prima-facie case which one may disregard only 
at his peril. 


Mitton R. Konvitz 
Cornell University 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BEAUTY IN NATURE AND ART. 
By Hersert ELtswortu Cory. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1947. Pp. xv, 248. ; 


Any book a chapter of which opens with the words 


Throughout the vast cathedral of the philosophia perennis, the great inte- 
grating ideas of “act” and “potency” (“potentiality” and “actuality”) rib out 
spaciously in refrainlike vaultings which, intertwined in a nuptial intimacy with 
the concepts of “matter” and of “form,” organize and sustain the spiritual energy 
which rears the enormous structure from its vast foundation to the vanishing tip 
of its spires soaring and exulting to the stars (p. 52) 


may readily be conceded the adjective “‘startling.”’ But, like the speech 
which Milton puts into the mouth of Satan when he is commencing his 
temptation of Eve, it is startling not because of any novel ideas it con- 
tains but because of its bewildering grammatical progression and weird 
literary devices. It would be difficult, outside a Class B religious tract, 
to find such a richly ornate combination of sanctimonious manner and 
banal metaphor per square inch of print as is to be found in this book. 

However, this does not exhaust the supply of qualities exemplified 
in the volume. To say that invective is besprinkled generously through- 
out the book would be to underestimate the excoriative powers of its 
author. A single sentence (p. 6) contains (1) reference to Haeckel, 
Nietzsche, Anatole France, Marx, Freud, H. G. Wells, and Bernard 
Shaw (all together in one lump) as “false prophets” and “camp follow- 
ers” of “the outlook of experimental science,” who “use their talents 
as readily for the invention of hellish war implements as for the con- 
quest of cancer.” Nor are “materialists and atheists” the sole objects 
of condemnation ; for very shortly afterwards we are told that it was 
“the warping Calvinistic influence of John Knox” that kept Hume 
from being the great philosopher he would otherwise have been: he 
would then “have built up a dialectic that would have proved the 
existence of God by the pure reason.” (This is as interesting a 
contrary-to-fact conditional as I have seen for some time.) 

There is only one group that escapes Professor Cory’s pronounce- 
ments of righteous indignation. As if to restore a certain positive char- 
acter to the volume after such torrid blasts, the view entertained by 
this group is treated with such fawning admiration as to outweigh by 
far the negative effect of the thrusts he so indiscriminately directs 
against all his opponents. Large chunks of neo-Thomistic or pseudo 
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neo-Thomistic doctrine, slapped together with fanatic energy, are 
forced, siruped with flowery rhetoric, down the reader’s throat with 
such exulting and uncritical abandon that the reader must surely con- 
tract a philosophical stomach-ache, did not the author divert his mind 
from this impending disaster by feeding him still larger quantities of 
the same diet. 

Croce’s aesthetic, for example, is scornfully rejected, together with 
juicy morsels of Descartes, Kant, and Santayana; and in rising from 
these views to his own, the author seems to have passed above the 
timber line of criticism; here amid the cloud-capped peaks no more 
trees remain to be felled, and one has a clear view of The Truth. One 
example of The Truth (p. 48) : “An object is beautiful in so far as it 
does or can induce us to infer the operative presence of God; it is 
recognized as beautiful when that operative presence is — whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, dimly or vividly — discerned, not, to be 
sure, by some intuition alone, but by a more or less fragmentary or 
complete process of discursive reasoning.” So bedazzled by the author’s 
rhetoric, so mesmerized by the rhythm of his lines must the reader 
now be that a host of questions that might otherwise have occurred to 
him suddenly become irrelevant: how precisely does one infer the 
operative presence of God, and how is inferring it different from ex- 
periencing it, and what indeed does the process consist of ? How is 
one to know that beauty, on Professor Cory’s definition, is present, 
particularly when the “recognition” of it may be unconscious? Is 
everyone, even the moral reprobate who has deep and moving aesthetic 
experiences, inferring the presence of God, even though he himself 
may vehemently deny this? And between two persons who feel deeply 
in the presence of a work of art, one of whom asserts that it seems to 
reveal “the operative presence of God” and the other not, what court 
of appeal is to decide between them — or is the second to be dismissed 
a priori as not having a real aesthetic sense ? Questions like these can- 
not help bubbling to the surface of every thoughtful reader’s brain at 
almost every point in the reading; but for every head of the Hydra 
that the author cuts off, a hundred others rise in its place. Instead of 
receiving an answer, we are told, “If the experience of beauty is not 
the discovery of the operative presence of God, then the only alterna- 
tive, the emotionalist — illusionist —- subjectivist alternative, is to de- 
grade it to the status of a luxurious hormone-douche” (p. 128). 

By contrast with the main body of the text, some of the quotations 
are refreshing indeed. Moreover, the author’s summaries of certain 
problems in aesthetics, such as the concept of expressiveness, the rela- 
tion of art to evil, and katharsis, are accomplished with considerable 
adroitness ; they are as pleasing to behold as a neatly patterned house 
and landscape can be when seen through a blanket of smoke issuing 
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from the chimney of the house. For what is one to conclude when he is 
tendered the following account of God’s relation to the artist? 


It is a paradox which hints luminously of Divine Providence that artists, 
whose sensuous indulgence and impulsiveness move them to shrink from the 
asceticism which mystics cultivate in their hunger and thirst for God, an intrinsic 
asceticism self-inflicted, while God often rewards them in some “Dark Night of 
the Soul” by intensifying it — artists, I say, undoubtedly the dearly loved chil- 
dren of the stern and tender God, are purged by Him, much more severely than 
the rest of us, by poverty and disease, by the betrayal, derision, and, even worse, 
indifference of their fellows which heighten, in all artists really worthy of the 
name, their nostalgia and loneliness to an unbearable degree. Here again we see 
the analogy between art and mysticism, the likeness, the difference. Consciously 
or unconsciously, artists are, like mystics, perpetually in quest of God. But, 
unlike mystics, they do not desire, unless they are mystics too, to pay the price 
which must be paid if finite man would merit godliness. Therefore God exacts it 
of them for their greater good. But since He must needs exact it of them, be- 
cause they refuse to make the oblation, He cannot, in His divine justice, reward 
them with the insight which He infuses into the passionately and rationally 
passive mystic. Still, He does reward them richly and teaches them through 
their sufferings how to arouse a katharsis in us. And for us this katharsis fulfills 
par excellence the educative function which all philosophers down to the days of 
Dewey have rightly discovered in art; it leads us out where we can lift up our 
eyes to the hills, where we can discover the sublimity that arches the starry 
firmament and nestles deep in the heart of man (p. 174). 


To those who are attracted by such an account, only a reading of the 
entire volume will suffice to satisfy their needs (and in this event 


abundant satisfaction can be guaranteed) ; to those who are not, any 
specific criticisms of the book will seem hardly worth the trouble, as 
being much more fruitfully directed upon works which are not thus 
beclouded with a pall of dogmatic partisanship. Aesthetics is a difficult 
enough field to explore without these additional barriers. 


Joun Hospers 


University of Minnesota 


ATTI DEL CONGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE DI FILOSO- 
FIA PROMOSSO DALL’ISTITUTO DI.STUDI FILOSOFI- 
CI, ROMA 15-20 NOVEMBRE 1946. I: IL MATERIALISMO 
STORICO. A cura di Enrico Castettr. Milan, Castellani & C., 
1947. Pp. lix, 453. 


The Italian Institute of Philosophic Studies called an international 
congress of philosophy which convened at Rome in November, 1946, 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the birth of Leibniz, the cen- 
tenary of the death of Galluppi, and the bimillenary of the death of 
Lucretius, and to discuss three themes: (1) historical materialism, 
(2) existentialism, and (3) the principles of science and the analysis 
of language. The present volume contains the list of participants, the 
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ceremonial addresses, and the forty-six papers on the first theme.? 
Thirty-eight of these are in Italian, four in French, two in German, 
one in Spanish, and one in English. 

The English paper is by George Santayana, who thinks that Marx 
was a genuine materialist “‘in so far as he chose material agencies, like 
the equipment of industry and the crowding of population, to explain 
political movements conventionally attributed to the might of ideas” 
(p. 213), but that when he spoke of “‘self-contradiction driving each 
phase of economic history to turn into the next” (p. 214) he was 
importing from Hegelian idealism ‘fa specious speculative sanction” 
(p. 215) quite alien to materialism. 

In one of the French papers, Julien Benda distinguishes several 
senses or degrees of historical materialism, accepts the minimal sense 
according to which “the great social transformations have for cause 
an economic transformation” (p. 201), and rejects the others. He dis- 
cusses at greater length recent French attempts to find in dialectical 
materialism a “modern rationalism” and concludes that so far as it 
differs from older rationalism it is not rational at all but a form of 
mysticism. 

The importance of the volume lies, however, in the Italian papers, 
which are sufficient in number and variety to register fairly the post- 
war intellectual climate of Italy. There are representatives of idealism, 
phenomenology, existentialism, neoscholasticism, and other current 
movements, as well as of Marxism itself, orthodox, methodological, 
and revisionist. It seems to be widely agreed that there has been a 
rebirth of historical materialism in Italy, and that the progress of 
philosophy must come either through a reinterpretation or revision of 
it or through a more adequate solution of the problems it poses than 
has yet been achieved. 

There is a general disposition to go back of Lenin and Engels to 
Marx himself, and back of Capital and the Manifesto to the early 
Marx, as if the crux of the matter were to be found in the transition 
from Hegel to Marx. It is this disposition, perhaps, and not merely 
the choice of existentialism as the second topic of the Congress, that 
has given rise to the comparisons between Marx and Kierkegaard 
which are the principal themes of the papers by Fabro, Lombardi, 
Szilasi, Ferrara, Cardona, Grassi, and Brancatisano, and subsidiary 
themes in a number of the other papers. 

The leading Marxian theorist, Galvano della Volpe, professor of 
the history of philosophy at Messinia, in a detailed exposition of Marx's 
critique of Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts, draws a suggestive parallel 





* Volume II of the Atti, containing the papers devoted to the second theme, 
has already been reviewed by Professor Larrabee (Philos. Rev., LVII [Septem- 
ber, 1948], 530-531). His assumption of Vatican sponsorship of the Institute and 
the Congress is unfounded. 
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between the relation of Aristotle to Plato and that of Marx to Hegel. 

In a long and extremely subtle essay, Augusto del Noce suggests 
that “the process of thought from Hegel to Marx may be the proof. . . 
of the insoluble antinomy of historicism” (p. 387 n.) and of the 
decadence of philosophy in Hegel. 

Ambrogio Donini (a member of the Communist Party of Italy 
since 1927, prominent in anti-fascist activity in France and in this 
country from 1928 to 1945, and since then professor of the history of 
Christianity at the University of Rome and Italian ambassador to 
Poland) corrects misinterpretations of the dictum that religion is the 
opiate of the people. More than any other participant, he insists on the 
importance of Engels. Dividing men into idealists and materialists, 
and generously including Aristotelians and Thomists among the latter, 
he thinks “the only profound novelty of the thought of Marx and 
Engels in the field of epistemology consists in their having overcome 
the eternal conflict between spirit and nature, between thought and 
being” (p. 298) ! 

It is ominous to find representatives of the most diverse philosophies 
each eager to show not only that there is no incompatibility between 
historical materialism (properly understood!) and his own philosophy, 
but that the latter provides a hitherto lacking foundation for the former 
or a necessary supplement to it. The most ambitious attempt at con- 
struction of this kind is the long paper by Gino Ferretti, professor of 
pedagogy at Palermo, who proposes as a congenial and necessary 
completion of Marxism the aestheticism which he has been developing 
since 1923. A shorter and clearer exposition of this aestheticism is 
offered, to the same purpose, in a paper by Vittorio d’Alessandro, one 
of Ferretti’s disciples. 

There is a marked tendency, even on the part of its critics, to regard 
Marxism as a national intellectual property, which has received its 
highest refinements as well as its most subtle and searching criticisms 
in Italy, and has remained crudely empirical elsewhere, particularly in 
Russia. Ugo Spirito, Gentile’s leading disciple, reminds us that “in 
no other country has there been so radically affirmed for half a century 
an idealistic doctrine which has substantial affinity of origin with that 
of Marx” (p. 333); that Croce and Gentile began their philosophic 
activity with examinations of historical materialism; that in the last 
years of his life Gentile again drew near to certain Marxist presupposi- 
tions; and that it was from Gentile’s actualism, between 1932 and 
1935, that the first formulation of a communist doctrine accomplished 
in Italy took its rise (p. 334). In Italy more than anywhere else, he 
says (p. 335), the need has been felt to bring the communist ideal up 
to the critical requirements of Western thought. The rest of his paper 
is devoted to showing that these requirements are not met by the Rus- 
sian theory and practice of the dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
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inevitably becomes a dictatorship for the proletariat, which calls for a 
new Machiavellianism whose internal contradictions are as irresolv- 
able as those of the old. 

It is still to be seen whether the current revival of Marxism will last 
longer or take on a greater significance than that recalled in Croce’s 
famous essay, “How Theoretical Marxism Was Born and How It 
Died in Italy (1895-1900).” It may already be spent, or it may soon 
be engulfed in a fresh wave of fascism. In any case this volume will 
remain an important record of the state of opinion shortly after the 
war. It shows little disposition on the part even of professed Marxists 
in Italy to crystallize an orthodoxy of their own and still less to adhere 
to one established in Russia. 


Max H. Fiscu 
University of Illinois 


LES CONVERSIONS DE MAINE DE BIRAN., Par Henri Gov- 
HIER. Paris, Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1947. Pp. 440. 


MAINE DE BIRAN. (Selections.) A cura di M. T. ANTONELLI. 
’ Brescia, “La Scuola” Editrice, 1947. Pp. 344. 


A philosophical doctrine may generally be presented either as a sys- 
tem of ideas, or as an account of the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of its author. In the case of Maine de Biran, several works of the 
first sort have already been written — those of Tisserand, Le Roy, 
Vaucourt, Delbos, and others. To undertake a work of the second 
kind, however, would require much time and labor in sifting over 
unpublished manuscripts, correspondence, and journals. But there is 
still a third manner of dealing with the life work of a philosopher like 
Maine de Biran, which commends itself to M. Gouhier, and which he 
pursues in the present volume. Only three small monographs were 
published by de Biran during his lifetime — De influence de l’habi- 
tude sur la faculté de penser (1802), Examen des lecons de philoso- 
phie de M. Laromiguiére (1817), and Exposition de la doctrine phi- 
losophique de Leibniz (1819). In other words, as M. Gouhier sees it, 
“Maine de Biran is the author of just one book, a book he never 
wrote,’ due to the fact that his philosophy was never worked out far 
enough even to begin to present it to the public. And from this state 
of affairs M. Gouhier has conceived the idea of presenting that phi- 
losophy, in process of formation, as a continuous creation, consisting 
of a. succession of discoveries or “conversions” — under the tutelage or 
stimulus of such thinkers as Rousseau, Condillac and Bonnet, Cabanis 
and Destutt de Tracy (until ideology turned out to be too subjective 
to be the doctrine of a true Jdéologue), Descartes, Kant and Leibniz 
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(whereupon psychology finally attained the Absolute), the Stoics, 
Pascal, and Fénelon—a sort of itinerarium mentis in Deum. The 
result of this method of presentation is a very absorbing account of the 


speculations of the man whom the French like to call ‘the founder of 
modern psychology.” 


The volume by Antonelli contains an introduction of fifty-four pages, 
followed by selections from de Biran’s personal diary of an auto- 
biographical nature, other portions of the diary containing medita- 
tions on the spiritual and religious life and on political issues ; extracts 
from manuscripts dealing with the principles of psychology and its re- 
lations with the natural sciences ; and other extracts from the writings 
on the principles of ethics and religion. 

Both volumes contain extensive bibliographies. 


H. R. SMart 
Cornell University 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE (<Atma-bodhi). An English Translation of 
Sankaracharara’s Atma-bodhi with Notes, Comments, and Introduc- 


tion. By Swami NIKHILANANDA. New York, Ramakrishna Center, 
1946. Pp. xviii, 228. 


ESSENCE OF HINDUISM. By Swami NIKHILANANDA. New 
York, Ramakrishna Center, 1946. Pp. 91. 


OUELOUVES ASPECTS DE LA PHILOSOPHIE VEDAN- 
TIOQUE. By Swami SIDDHESWARANANDA. Paris, Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1942. Pp. 258. 


HINDU PSYCHOLOGY. Its Meaning for the West. By Swamr 
AKHILANANDA. Introduction by Gorpon W. ALvport. Foreword 


by Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1946. Pp. xx, 241. 


The point of view of all of the authors listed above is that of Ad- 
vaita Vedanta as presented by the Ramakrishna Order, of which all 
are members. Following a former member, Swami Vivekananda, they 
are leaders in the propagandizing of Vedantism in the Occident. All 
give a statement of the doctrine and entirely ignore its difficulties and 
the criticisms of it by Occidental thinkers. The occasional references 
to other Indian philosophies are usually made in giving Sankara’s 
comments on them. They all have a sanctimonious dogmatism equaled 
only by some exponents of Roman Catholicism. 

Incidentally, however, Swami Nikhilananda is making some valu- 
able contributions to the literature of Advaita Vedantism in English. 
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To his books previously reviewed in THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
(XLVIII [March, 1939], 217-221; LII [May, 1943], 308-310; 
LIV [March, 1945], 173-176), he now adds an excellent translation 
of Sankara’s Atma-bodhi. For the understanding of Sankara’s doctrine 
of the nature of the Self, this work is indispensable. The Swami gives 
a long Introduction, but it only repeats the conventional description 
of Advaitism. His running commentary of Sankara’s “sentences”’ is, 
however, valuable. I recommend the volume to all students of Indian 
philosophy. 

The small book, Essence of Hinduism, also deserves to be read, 
though in my opinion for an entirely different reason. For in it the 
Swami expounds Advaita Vedantism in order to make an appeal to 
Occidentals. It seems to me to be extremely valuable in two ways, 
first in presenting a reductio ad absurdum of Advaitism; and second, 
in illustrating how the Advaitist propagandist fills his pages with edi- 
fying and pious phrases which may appeal to persons of religious tem- 
perament whatever their creeds. The contention that fundamentals of 
Advaitism have been taught for so many centuries in India is of no 
ultimate significance with reference to the question of their validity. It 
may be maintained that actually throughout those centuries, however 
many, the religion of the Hindus has not corresponded with some of 
the Advaitist dogmas. The Advaitist’s assertion that the theistic beliefs 
of the majority are only a “lower level” which must be transcended 
simply begs the question as between Advaitism and Theism. Is it not 
a reductio ad absurdum of the position and of the whole propaganda, 
when it is said that “the immortal soul, remains unaffected by the 
changes that take place on the physical and mental levels (p. 9)? I 
would say that the Ramakrishna movement might well have, without 
any reluctance on our part, any disciples who could accept the specifi- 
cally Advaitist dogmas presented in this book. Readers of discrimina- 
tion will distinguish these from the generally edifying utterances the 
author so largely indulges in. 

Swami Siddheswarananda’s volume reproduces a series of “talks” 
at the University of Toulouse. Though from a scholar’s point of view 
they present nothing new, they are one of the best expositions of Ad- 
vaitism in content, logical arrangement, and literary style. Attention 
should especially be called to five sections on Vedantic Ontology, with 
their systematic discussion of the Absolute as sat, cit, and anand (pure 
being, pure intelligence, pure bliss). In his treatment of the last of 
these he brings out (as is very rarely done) the implication that this 
bliss is manifested in death and destruction (and not only in creation 
and conservation ). 

That Swami Akhilananda’s Hindu Psychology is in print is due, I 
suppose, to a publisher’s attempt to “cash in” on the recent movement 
to popularize Vedantism in America. As an exposition of Hindu 
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psychology it is the feeblest book I have read during the past thirty 
years. I have marked the pages and find that the amount of space 
given specifically to the subject of its title is extremely small. The book- 
makes an appeal for some by its pious utterances which might have 
come in the preaching of any Christian, Jew, Muslim, Jain, Hindu, or 
Buddhist. Though there is a long bibliography there are few signs of 
the influence of the books listed on the text, in which quotations are 
almost solely from books of three comparatively recent members of the 
Ramakrishna Order. In a foreword Dr. Brightman says the author is 
“modest.”” He ought to be. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 

Duke University 


THE OPEN SELF. By Cuartes Morris. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xi, 179. 


Since Professor Morris has chosen to abandon the ponderous Ger- 
man and the neat bone-picking English models of philosophical writ- 
ing, his fellow guildsmen may not be expected to applaud The Open 
Self as enthusiastically as some of his more technical performances. 
When I picked up the book I was not in a proper frame of mind for 
the hundreds of live metaphors which put it into the class of “inspira- 
tional” literature. I kept wondering what Morris meant by open roads, 
dead-end streets, dark powers of the night, a lever for freedom’s grip, 
etc. Furthermore, the word “we” seemed to be overworked. I counted 
twenty-two “we’s” on one page. Who were we? And when had we 
human beings decided to be so agreeable? Despite such misgivings, I 
concluded, after reading through the volume, that Professor Morris 
had communicated his thesis to the reader with about as much clarity 
as he might have achieved with pictureless language, and I was in- 
clined to wish him well in his bid for non-Ph.D. readers. 

Like his earlier book, Paths of Life, this one tentatively identifies a 
number of “philosophies” with the types of temperament and physique 
which Dr. W. H. Sheldon has been describing. Accepting at face value 
the common talk about contemporary man’s frustrations, Professor 
Morris suggests that frustration results from social domination by 
leaders of one temperament who attempt to keep persons of other 
temperaments from satisfying their psychological needs. The ideal 
solution for this problem is an open society of open selves, a “‘pat- 
terned diversity,” or a society in which all varieties of persons can 
attain their own unique forms of integrity. “It will be a person-centered 
society in which no type of person can impose his pattern of selfhood 
upon other persons.” Specifically, this means that abdomen-centered 
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persons (endomorphs) will not force everyone to be dependent and 
comfort-seeking, that chest-centered people (mesomorphs) will not 
force everyone to fit into their adventurous schemes, and spine-centered 
people (ectomorphs) will not force everyone to be ascetic. The worst 
sufferings recently have been created by the power-loving mesomorphs. 
Once we grasp the idea of an open society, “we will regain integrity. 
We will blast apart our stalemate. We will use our scientists. We will 
use our artists and our prophets, etc., etc.” 

In the case of this book eloquence does not unduly obscure the mean- 
ing of the author. Neither does the author’s eloquence render criticism 
impossible, although his style may invite light comment. Mr. Morris 
has made a contribution to the understanding of that undebatable core 
of values which keeps some philosophers from agreeing with one 
another, and which even keeps them from refuting one another. I hap- 
pen to believe that physique-temperament type has rather less influence 
on the undebatable in philosophy than some other conditions, but 
Sheldon’s types enabled Morris to arrive at his interesting point of 
view. From this point of view certain parts of philosophy, at least, are 
to be examined for the fidelity with which they articulate tempera- 
mental needs. They are also to be examined and improved insofar as 
they require some kind of accommodation to the philosophies of other 
kinds of persons. In a word, Mr. Morris does not expect all Christians 
to become Taoists or all Apollonians to become Epicureans or Mai- 
treyans. He expects each type to recognize that it is not the only type 
and to adjust its thinking to that fact. This is, indeed, an interesting 
point of view. It may be called a program of investigation, even of 
reform. However, the program remains to be carried out. What dis- 
tinguishes a good Christian from a bad Christian? How can Moham- 
medanism or Prometheanism or Actionism be reformulated so that 
these pushy philosophies will tolerate cultural pluralism? And is there 
not a political problem almost independent of the intellectual problem 
in our striving toward “patterned diversity” ? 

The author may have answered these questions, and the reviewer 
may have overlooked the answers. However that may be, we hope that 
in his next book Professor Morris will give more space to a critique of 
some of his types of philosophy and that he will elaborate on the idea 
of adjusting them to cohabitation of the same world. If this is done in 
some detail, the reviewer wonders whether the conclusion will be the 
same as that expressed in The Open Self: “We alone stand in our 
own way. The danger is that we will sell out, lose our nerve, let pos- 
sessiveness stifle our creativeness, refuse to assume our responsibility 
toward ourselves and toward our fellow-men, mutter ancient incanta- 
tions, move to closure” (p. 173). Maybe, the difficulty is only in de- 
termining who “we” are. Maybe, on the other hand, statements like 
the one just quoted hide the kind of anarchism which jumps from the 
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irrelevance of coercion in the validation of ideas to the sufficiency of 
ideas for the achievement of a peaceful world. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


CHANCE AND SYMBOL. By Ricuarp Hertz. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 198. 


In Chance and Symbol, Richard Hertz restates the position devel- 
oped in his earlier work, Man on a Rock. Again, he diagnoses and pre- 
scribes for the ills of contemporary Western man. Again, without 
examining them critically, he accepts the metaphysical and methodo- 
logical presuppositions of German and Bergsonian romanticism. Real- 
ity, we are told, is in process of realizing itself as a whole. But the 
process of realization is somehow dependent upon man, more particu- 
larly the artist, through whose creations “Nature realizes her own 
essence.” The ills of contemporary Western culture are explained by 
man’s misguided or perhaps willful lack of co-operativeness in this 
grand venture with Reality. Hertz finds his model for this venture in 
the age of baroque, when the theme was the “victory of the whole, on 
the wings of an a-logical pathos, over isolation.” 

At the lofty level of metaphor, Hertz writes persuasively and accur- 
ately. Insofar as men of the West do accept the belief in a Reality 
realized in and through human activity, they are surely suffering from 
ignorance of what this Reality is and of the direction in which the 
process of creative evolution is moving. Even apart from belief in the 
existence of this Reality, men of the West perhaps do suffer from the 
fragmentation and disorganization of their experience as a whole ; they 
perhaps do suffer for lack of any sure sense of direction. But what is 
obviously true in all this would be so obvious and general as to be 
trivial if it were stated in a nonmetaphorical language. And what is not 
obvious, but what would be important if true, is so obscured by Hertz’s 
metaphors as to permit no formulation precise enough to be corrigible. 
By his unrestricted use of metaphor, Hertz has denied himself a philo- 
sophical audience, for he simply has no answers to the kind of question 
which philosophers ask about romanticism. His fundamental assump- 
tions are permitted to remain unclarified, the obvious objections to this 
form of romanticism are nowhere considered, and the social and politi- 
cal consequences of his position are not examined. These are all mat- 
ters with which Hertz himself ought to be concerned: so far as he has 
shown, there seems to be only an aesthetic difference between the 
baroque romanticism which he approves and the blood-and-soil roman- 
ticism which he condemns, and by urging romanticism upon people 
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conditioned to accept blood-and-soil doctrines he may unwittingly and 
in the name of God be serving the purposes of the Devil. 


Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
Cornell University 


LES FONDEMENTS PSYCHO-LINGUISTIQUES DES 
MATHEMATIQUES. Par Gerrit MANNovury. Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland, Editions du Griffon, 1947. Pp. 63. 


This is a new French translation of an article that appeared under 
the title of “Die signifischen Grundlagen der Mathematik” in Erkennt- 
nis in 1934. It is a valuable introduction (though tantalizingly incom- 
plete) to researches in the psychology of language and related topics 
that have been conducted by Mannoury and others for many years in 
Holland. 

The epigraph to the first part of the monograph — Un Mot n’a de 
signification que dans la mesure ot il est un acte — gives a clue to 
Mannoury’s emphasis. He is interested particularly in the effects pro- 
duced by an act of speech in the auditor and the speaker. ‘‘Psycho- 
linguistics” is defined as the theory of the “psychic associations” which 
are at the base of acts of communication (p. 14) and is distinguished, 
in a way which is not clear to me, from semantics, etymology, linguis- 
tics, and philology (ibid.). (It may be that concern with nonverbal 
concomitants of acts of communication is intended to determine the 
distinctive role of psycho-linguistics, as the last paragraph on p. 16 
suggests. ) 

Mannoury sketches an interesting theory of levels of language (pp. 
18-20) and develops in outline a model, deliberately idealized, for the 
representation of psychological phenomena (pp. 24-31). In the re- 
mainder of his discussion, he applies some of the technical concepts he 
has introduced to support a conventionalized view of the nature of 
mathematics. His conclusion is worth quoting: “Mais tout ce dont on 
affuble encore les mathématiques, leur caractére absolu et leur exacti- 
tude parfaite, leur généralité et leur autonomie, en un mot leur vérité 
et leur éternité, tout ceci (qu’on me pardonne Il’expression), tout ceci 
n'est que pure superstition! (p. 56)” 

The expression may indeed be pardoned to one who writes with 
such engaging frankness and simplicity. It is a pity that most of Pro- 
fessor Mannoury’s extensive works have been written in Dutch. 


Max Brack 
Cornell University 
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THE JURISPRUDENCE OF INTERESTS. Selected Writings of 
Max RUMeE LIN, Puitipp Heck, PAUL OrERTMANN, HEINRICH 
Stott, JuLius BINDER, HERMANN Isay. Translated and edited by 
M. MacpALeNnaA Scuocu. With an Introduction by Lon L. Futter. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xxxii, 330. 


This is Volume II of the 20th Century Legal Philosophy Series 
published under the auspices of the Association of American Law 
Schools. This series was authorized by the Association in 1939, upon 
the model of the Modern Legal Philosophy Series which had been 
undertaken in 1909, and was designed to represent progress in Con- 
tinental legal thought in this century, as the earlier series had been 
devoted to that in the nineteenth century. The present volume deals 
with the school of jurisprudence known in Germany as /[nteressen- 
jurisprudenz (translated here as “The Jurisprudence of Interests”), 
which is broadly similar to Dean Roscoe Pound’s sociological juris- 
prudence. It develops the idea that the purpose of the law is to protect 
and adjust “interests” and that the task of jurisprudence is accordingly 
in the main an analysis of interests and a theory of conflicts. The book 
is not, however, merely an exposition of this system of jurisprudence 
but is of the nature of a symposium. The first article is a lecture by 
Rumelin describing the changes witnessed, during a long life, in pro- 
fessional opinions about legal education and the nature of judicial 
decision. This serves as a general introduction. The main body of the 
book consists of two papers by Heck, the leader of the School, and two 
discussions of its theories by Oertmann and Stoll. The volume closes 
with two papers more definitely critical in tone, the one by Binder and 
the other by Isay. The purpose of the book is less philosophical than 
methodological, the School being devoted, as Heck says, not to an eth- 
ical evaluation of law but to aiding judges “within a given legal order, 
in the realization of recognized ideals” (p. 31). The paper most defi- 
nitely philosophical in content is that of Binder, who criticizes this 
limitation of purpose from an Hegelian point of view. There is a useful 
introduction by Professor Fuller pointing out the rather surprising 
agreement, concealed behind a great disparity of terminology, between 
the stages of German and American legal thought in the period cov- 
ered. 


GeorGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 
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HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: ITS SCOPE AND LIMITS. By Ber- 
TRAND RussELL. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1948. Pp. xvi, 
524. To be reviewed. 


EXISTENCE AND INQUIRY. A Study of Thought in the Modern 
World. By Oris Lee. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Pp. x, 323. To be reviewed. 

KNOWLEDGE AND THE GOOD IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 
By H. W. B. JosepH. New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. viii, 73. To be reviewed. 

A REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS IN MORALS. 
By Ricuarp Price. Edited by D. DaicHes Rapwaet. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press; New York, Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xlviii, 301. To be reviewed. 

THE CITY OF REASON. By Samvuev H. Beer. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 227. To be reviewed. 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON. And Other Writings in 
Moral Philosophy. By IMMANUEL Kant. Translated and edited 
with an Introduction by Lewis WuITE Beck. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 370. To be reviewed. 

SOCRATIC METHOD AND CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. Se- 
lected Essays by LEonarp Netson. Translated by Tuomas K. 
Brown, III. Foreword by Branp BLANSHARD. Introduction by 
Jutius Krart. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 
211. To be reviewed. 

LEGAL PHILOSOPHY FROM PLATO TO HEGEL. By Hwunrt- 


INGTON CAIRNS. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
583. To be reviewed. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY. By Joun. Dewey. En- 
larged edition with a new Introduction by the author. Boston, Bea- 
con Press, 1948. Pp. 1, 224. To be reviewed. 


ANCILLA TO THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS. A 
Complete Translation of the Fragments in Diels, Fragmente der 
V orsokratiker. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 162. To be reviewed. 
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ON TYRANNY. An Interpretation of Xenophon’s Hiero. By LrEo 
Strauss. With a Foreword by ALvin Jon Nson. New York, Politi- 
cal Science Classics, 1948. Pp. xiv, 121. To be reviewed. 


MAN'S RESTLESS SEARCH. By Barpara SporrorD MorGan. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. 224. To be reviewed. 


AN INDEX TO ARISTOTLE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
By Troy Witson Orcan. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. vi, 181. To be reviewed. 


CHANCE AND SYMBOL. A Study in Aesthetic and Ethical Con- 
sistency. By RicHarpD Hertz. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 198. To be reviewed. 


READINGS IN PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS. Selected and 
edited by Hersert Fercy and WILFRID SELLARS. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. x, 626. To be reviewed. 


PHILOSOPHICAL COMMENTARIES. Essay towards a New 
Theory of Vision. Theory of Vision Vindicated. Edited by A. A. 
Luce. THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP 
OF CLOYNE. I. Edited by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. Edin- 
burgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1948. Pp. viii, 279. To be 
reviewed. 


POETIC ART. By Pavt Craupet. Translated by RENEE SpoDHEIM. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. vi, 150. — Despite its 
title, this work is not concerned with either aesthetics or literary 
criticism. Instead, it presents a poetic interpretation of a range of 
subjects corresponding to its three subdivisions: “Knowledge of 
Time,” “Discourse on the Affinity with the World and on Oneself,” 
and “The Development of the Church.” The thought is confused, 
obscure, and, for the greater part, completely unintelligible. 


THE GREATER ROMAN HISTORIANS. Sather Classical Lec- 
tures, XXI (1947). By M. L. W. LaistNer. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1947. Pp. x, 196. — An inter- 
esting discussion of Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, with valuable comments on their style, general outlook, and 
reliability as reporters and interpreters of Roman history. 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM: 2. Second in the Series of Forceful 
and Distinguished Contributions in the Field of Religious Liberal- 
ism. By various authors. Boston, Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 273. 
— Variations (of very unequal value) on the theme that a rational 
faith is both intellectually possible and morally urgent. The authors 
include Unitarian clergymen and distinguished lay figures like Ein- 
stein and Brock Chisholm. 
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PHILOSOPHIC WORDS. A Study of Style and Meaning in the 
Rambler and Dictionary of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xx, 167.—A 
careful and interesting study of the scientific vocabulary in John- 
son’s Dictionary and other writings. 


CYBERNETICS OR CONTROL AND COMMUNICATION IN 
THE ANIMAL AND THE MACHINE. By Norpert WIENER. 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1948. Pp. 194. — There is 
little of direct philosophical interest in this curious and stimulating 
book. But this account of some of the problems and methods of mod- 
ern communication engineering deserves to be read by all who wish 


to understand what a strange and exciting thing scientific research 
can be. 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO DESCARTES’ PROBLEM. 
The Relation of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences to Philoso- 
phy. The Herbert Spencer Lecture in the University of Oxford, 
1948. By EpmuND Wuittaker. Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., 1948. Pp. 30.— The Herbert Spencer Lecture in the 
University of Oxford for 1948 illustrates how little an eminent 
scientist may have to say on the subject of “the relation of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences to philosophy” that deserves serious 
attention. Sir Edmund hopes “that the verbose controversies” which 
have characterized philosophical discussion “will ultimately give 
place to the serene unanimity of a mathematical solution.’”” One 
might wish the hope to have been better grounded. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT. An Introduction to Theoreti- 
cal and Applied Ethics. By DANIEL SomMER Ropsinson. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Pp. xviii, 420. — Following 
a treatment of traditional ethical theories, among which perfection- 
ism is found most adequate, this text deals at great length with ap- 
plied ethics. In applied ethics some of the topics are: Ethics and the 
Atomic Bomb ; Democratic Liberalism ; Rights, Duties, and Justice ; 
Business Ethics ; Sexual Behavior and Domestic Relations. 


LIBERALISM IN CRISIS. By Rusrn Gotesky. Reprinted from 
European Ideologies. Edited by Fet1ks Gross. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. Pp. 231-305. 

THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. The Words of Jesus, 


Selected from the Gospels. By JoHN ScHOLTE NOLLEN. Calligraphy 
by Epwarp A. Karr. Boston, Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. 64. 


THE NATURAL DESIRE FOR GOD. The Aquinas Lecture, 1948. 
By WittraAm R. O’Connor. Milwaukee, Marquette University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 94. 
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SONS OF SCIENCE. The Story of the Smithsonian Institution and 
Its Leaders. By Paut H. Oenser. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1949. Pp. xx, 220. 

WORLD PHILOSOPHY. A Search for Synthesis. By OLiver L. 
Reiser. Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. Pp. x, 
127. 

SCIENTISTS AND AMATEURS. A History of the Royal Society. 
By Dorotuy Stimson. New York, Henry Schuman, 1948. Pp. xvi, 
270. —A useful book, clearly but simply written, that will help 
many readers to learn something of the eventful history of the Royal 
Society. It is well illustrated. 


GANDHI—A PROPHECY. By B. K. Matiix. Oxford, Hall, 
Ltd., 1948. Pp. viii, go. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By Cuen Li-Fv. With an Introduction 
by Roscor Pounp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 
viii, 148. 

LA CONNAISSANCE HUMAINE. Sa nature et sa valeur critique. 


Par Lton Veutnuey. Rome, Catholic Book Agency, 1948. Pp. 365. 
To be reviewed. 


ESSAI SUR L’AMOUR HUMAIN, Par JEAN Guitton. Philoso- 


phie de l’esprit. Collection dirigée par L. LAVELLE et R. LE SENNE. 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1948. Pp. 257. — An attempt to estab- 
lish the metaphysical significance of love in all of its forms, early 
Christian theology and Freud being held about equally relevant. 


DE VERBO INCARNATO ET DE B.V. MARIA. Per CoreEntTINo 
LaRNIcoL. Rome, Catholic Book Agency, 1948. Pp. 243. 


PHILOSOPHIE DE LA RELIGION, I, Il. Synthése critique des 
systémes contemporains en fonction d’un réalisme personnaliste et 
communautaire. Per PAut Ortecat. Gembioux, Belgium, Editions 
J. Duculot, 1948. Pp. 424, 425-845. To be reviewed. 


MORALE THEORIQUE ET SCIENCE DES MOEURS. Par. G. 
Gurvitcu. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. iv, 
206. To be reviewed. 

DIE WIEDERKUNST DES DIONYSOS. Der naturmystische Ir- 
rationalismus in Deutschland. Von J. H. W. RosteutscnHer. Bern, 
A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1947. Pp. 266. 

HOOFDLIJNEN DER LOGICA. Door D. H. Th. VotLtennHoven. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok, 1948. Pp. 84. 

ONTOLOGIA DEL VALORE. Studio storico-critico sulla filosofia 
dei Valori. Per Pretro Romano. Padova, Cedam, 1948. Pp. xii, 221. 
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NOTES 


A Seminar in Europe is announced by the San Francisco State College for 
the forthcoming summer. Under the direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, Professor 
of Philosophy, and Dr. Louis Wasserman, Professor of Government, the group 
will study the functioning of European governments, progress of reconstruction, 
political party alignments, and the East-versus-West orientation of peoples. 
Countries visited will be Britain, France, Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Finland, and Sweden. Interviews have been arranged with leaders in 
government, labor, business, and other fields. 

Twenty-four persons will be selected to make the trip. Applications should be 


directed to Professor Fisk, San Francisco State College, 124 Buchanan Street, 
San Francisco. 


Dr. Maurice Nielson of Harvard has joined the staff at Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio. 


The Southwestern Philosophical Conference officers for 1949 are: President, 
David L. Miller, University of Texas; Vice-President, Hubert G. Alexander, 
University of New Mexico; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward S. Robinson, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Additional executive committee members: Carlton W. Berenda, 
University of Oklahoma; Peter A. Carmichael, Louisiana State University ; 
James S. Fulton, Rice Institute. 


The Creighton Club held its fifty-second meeting in Cazenovia, New York, 
April 9-10. The following papers were read: Professor Max Black of Cornell 
University, “The Definition of Scientific Method”; Professor Frederick C. Dom- 
meyer of St. Lawrence University, “Particulars, Proper Names and Empirical 
Knowledge in Russell’s Theory of Knowledge”; Professor Raymond F. Piper 
of Syracuse University, “Symbolism in Contemporary Religious Art.” 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


MIND LVIII 229: Arthur N. Prior, Determinables, Determinates and De- 
terminants (I); R. M. Hare, Imperative Sentences; J. R. Jones, The Self in 
Sensory Cognition; K. R. Popper, A Note on Natural Laws and So-called 
“Contrary-to-fact Conditionals; George E. Hughes, Has God’s Existence Been 
Disproved?: A Reply to Professor J. N. Findlay; A. C. Ewing, Mental Acts; 
C. J. Holloway, Mr. Woozley on “Dispositions”; G. R. G. Mure, Aristotle’s 
Doctrine of Secondary Substances. 


PHILOSOPHY XXIV 88: Thomas H. McPherson, The Development of 
Bishop Butler’s Ethics (II) ; P. F. Strawson, Ethical Intuitionism; H. D. Lew- 
is, Morality and Religion; Paul Arthur Schilpp, A Challenge to Philosophers in 
the Atomic Age; Gilbert Ryle, Meaning and Necessity; Philosophy in France. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XLVI 1: Arnold Isenberg, The 
Esthetic Function of Language; C. H. Langford, A Proof That Synthetic 
A Priori Propositions Exist. 2: Peter A. Carmichael, The Logical Ground of 
Deontology ; James K. Feibleman, A Defense of Ontology. 3: Henry Winthrop, 
Phenomenological Method from the Standpoint of the Empiricistic Bias; Theo- 
dore Spencer, Poems: “The Platonist”; “The Aristotelian.” 


THE JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC XIII 4: J. B. Rosser and A. R. 
Turquette, Axiom Schemes for m-Valued Functional Calculi of First Order. 
Part I. Definition of Axiom Schemes and Proof of Plausibility ; Irving M. Co- 
pilowish, Matrix Development of the Calculus of Relations; Andrzej Mostowski, 
Proofs of Non-Deducibility in Intuitionistic Functional Calculus. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH XV 4: Alvin Johnson, The Economic Position of 
Israel; William Vickrey, Limitations of Keynesian Economics; Gunnar Heck- 
scher, Pluralist' Democracy — The Swedish Experience; Eric Voegelin, The 
Origins of Scientism; Kurt Riesler, Language. 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW VIII 4: Theodore Morgan, Chat Paterson, 
Lewis Corey, William G. Carleton, Rufus Terral, Walter White, Heinz Eulau, 
The Job of the Eighty-first Congress; James G. Patton, Full Employment: A 
Proposal; Whitney R. Cross, The Road to Conservation; George R. Geiger, 
Philosophic Humanism Today; W. McNeil Lowry, Wanderer’s Return; Peter 
Kihss, Achievements of the United Nations; Robert Magidoff, Writing in the 
USSR; E. W. Kenworthy, Without Prejudice. 


THE PERSONALIST XXX 1: The Editor, The Role of Philosophy in 


World Understanding; T. V. Smith, Conscience as a Function of Location; 
Frederick Mayer, The Devil and the Diplomat; Lionel Stevenson, “The Ancient 
Mariner” as a Dramatic Monologue; Ernst Mannheimer, Romanticism in Art 
and Music; Luis Farré, The Idealism of Bowne, translated by M. M. Thompson; 
Jared Sparks Moore, Personalistic Definitions. 


THOUGHT XXIII o1: A. Joseph, Centenary of the Christian Brothers; 
Robert C. Hartnett, The First Freedom; Tibor Payss, A Modern Law of Na- 
tions; Stanko Guldescu, The Spanish Story; Joseph Ledit, From White to Red 
Tsardom; F. X. Murphy, The Moral Theology of St. Alphonsus Liguori, 1748- 
1948; James Brodrick, Averroes and Maimonides; Alvan S. Ryan, Catholic So- 
cial Thought and the Great Victorians; Herbert C. F. Bell, The Genesis of 
Wilson’s Foreign Policy; Edward S. Corwin, The Supreme Court as National 
School Board. 


THE REVIEW OF POLITICS XI 1: Josef Pieper, On the Christian Idea, 
of Man; Ivan Kheraskov, A Leninist before Lenin: Ernest Coeurderoy (1825- 
1862) ; Stephen Kertesz, The Plight of Satellite Diplomacy; John C. Murray, 
The Political Thought of Joseph de Maistre; Clinton L. Rossiter, The Political 
Philosophy of F. D. Roosevelt: A Challenge to Scholarship. 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM XXIII 1: James Collins, Three Kierke- 
gaardian Problems: II. The Ethical View and its Limits; Pierre Conway, Aris- 
totle, Copernicus, Galileo; Henri Renard, Review Article: Being and Essence. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXXI 1: Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
Church Unity and the Grass Roots; Walter Lowrie, About Christian Ethics ; 
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Gordon Keith Chalmers, To Believe and Doubt Well; Robert Hatch, Ambiguities 
in the Marriage Canon (Church Congress Syllabus 53) ; Joachim Wach, Hugo of 
St. Victor on Virtues and Vices; Corwin C. Roach, Recent Books on Unity. 


THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XLI 3: Charles Edson, 
Cults of Thessalonica (Macedonica III) ; Robert Stevenson, Watts in America; 
Campbell Bonner and Arthur Darby Nock, Neotera. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY XXXVIII 6: G. R. 
Grice, The Acquisition of a Visual Discrimination Habit following Response to 
a Single Stimulus; J. W. Atkinson and D. C. McClelland, The Projective Ex- 
pression of Needs; B. F. Ritchie, Studies in Spatial Learning; B. R. Bugelski, 
An Attempt to Reconcile Unlearning and Reproductive Inhibition Explanations 
of Proactive Inhibition; L. Postman and W. O. Jenkins, An Experimental Analy- 
sis of Set in Rote Learning; D. A. Grant and Dorothy E. Schneider, Intensity of 
the Conditioned Stimulus and Strength of Conditioning ; C. W. Simon, Proactive 
Inhibition as an Effect of Handedness in Mirror Drawing; R. N. Berry, Quanti- 
tative Relations among Vernier, Real Depth, and Stereoscopic Depth Acuities ; 
A. M. Liberman, The Effect of Differential Extinction on Spontaneous Recovery ; 
F. M. Henry, Discrimination of the Duration of a Sound; R. C. Davis, Re- 
sponses to “Meaningful” and “Meaningless” Sounds; M. A. Wenger and J. C. 
Gilchrist, A Comparison of Two Indices of Palmar Sweating; H. A. Witkin and 
S. E. Asch, Studies in Space Orientation; F. V. Taylor and H. P. Birmingham, 
Studies of Tracking Behavior. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW LVI 1: George K. Morlan, A Note on the 
Frustration-Aggression Theories of Dollard and His Associates; Douglas G. 
Ellson, The Application of Operational Analysis to Human Motor Behavior; 
Walter C. Stanley and Julian Jaynes, The Function of the Frontal Cortex; 
Robert A. Blum and Josephine Semmes Blum, Factual Issues in the “Continuity” 
Controversy ; Harry F. Harlow, The Formation of Learning Sets. 


THE MAHA-BODHI LVI to: J. B. Horner, Energy and Effort; Budd- 
hagaya Temple Bill, 1948; Debate on Buddhagaya Temple Bill in Behar Legis- 
lative Assembly; Anagarika Sri Sugatananda, The Nature of Mind; D. B. 
Jayasinghe, Buddhism and Evolution; Anagarika Sugatananda, National Cakra. 


BULLETIN ANALYTIQUE I 4 and II 1: Philosophie. (Abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Periodicals.) 


THEORIA XIV Part III: Olof Kinberg, Motive, Choice, Will; Sven Edvard 
Rodhe, Is Existence a Univocal or a Multivocal Expression?; Séren Halldén, 
Lewis’ System of Strict Implication. 


LES ETUDES CLASSIQUES XVI 4: L. Deroy, La Renaissance des mots 
homériques; L. Halkin, Le Probléme des decem menses de la IVe éclogue de 
Virgile; L. Herrmann, Notules sur les Bucoliques virgiliennes; M. Grevisse, 
La Grammaire frangaise dans les classes supérieures de l’enseignment moyen. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE X 4: Cl. Schoonbrood, Onbe- 
paaldheid en Ontkenning; J. Gonda, Het begrip Bhakti; Jean Paulus, La 
Psychologie et son langage selon l’école francaise; A. G. M. van Melsen, De 
Betekenis der wijsgerige Corpusculatheorieén voor het Ontstaan der chemische 
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Atoomleer; J. Gonda, Het Indische denken en de huidige Wereld; E. J. E. 
Huffer, Logica. 


ZYCIE NAUKI (LIFE OF SCIENCE) VI 31-32: The Wroctaw Congress 
for Peace; Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz, Methodology and Metascience; Jan Da- 
browski, The 75th Anniversary of the Polish Academy of Science and Letters; 
Edward Warchatowski, Reform of Higher Technological Studies; Mieczystaw 
Choynowski, Science and Scientists in USSR. 


ANNALES UNIVERSITATIS MARIAE CURIE-SKLODOWSKA II 2 
3 4: Stefan Nosek, Les Matériaux néolitiques provenant de la région de Lubli; 
Tadeusz Dzsiersykray-Rogalski, The Remnants of Bones from a Grave Belong- 
ing to the Culture of Spherical Amphors, Discovered at Stok, County Putawy; 
Jan Kowalczyk, Le Cimetiére de la culture de la céramique cordée. Supplementum 
I (1947): Josef Gajek, L’Atlas Ethnographique Polonais. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE 
EN PSYCHOLOGIE XLI 2: W. A.’T Hart, In memoriam Nicolai Berdjajew 
1874-1948; R. Bayer, L’Age des valeurs; J. Hollak, Dialectische Sociologie en 
categoriale Analyse van het sociale Zijn; J. Peters, Problemen rond Mens en 
Menseligkheid in de eerste Sectie van het Congres te Amsterdam. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA XXXIX 1: N. Abbagnano, Nota sui termini: 
“Scienza,” “Conoscenza,” “Mondo”; E. Opocher, La stato ed il problema della 
verita; G. Solari, Per la storia del giansenismo italiano; A. Galimberti, Nota sul 
concetto di possibilita nel pensiero kantiano; K. Marx, Il manifesto filosofico 


della scuola storica del diritto, a cura di Luigi Firpo. 2: F. Balbo, Religione e 
ideologia religiosa; G. Marchello, Dal formalismo morale alla dialettica dell’ 
azione; R. Treves, Karl Mannheim; G. Solari, ed., G. F. Hegel, La rivoluzione 
francese e il suo significato filosofico. 3: A. Del Noce, Marxismo e salto qualita- 
tivo; NV. Bobbio, Tre scritti brevi di Heidegger; 4. Visalberghi, La filosofia della 
presenza di G. Calogero; N. Bobbio, ed., F. H. Jacobi, Dell’idealismo transcen- 
dentale. 


SALESIANUM X 3: La Direzione, Il Centenario del 1848; Don Bosco e le 
aspirazioni del Risorgimento; E. Valentini, L’italianita di Don Bosco; Don 
Bosco e i bisogni sociali dell’epoca; G. Mattai, Don Bosco e la questione operaia ; 
V. Sinistrero, La legge Boncompagni del 4 ottobre 1848 e la liberta della scuola. 
Con documenti; L. Bogliolo, Concretezza e astrattismi nella filosofia di V. Gio- 
berti; G. Usseglio, 11 Teologo Guala e il Convitto Ecclesiastico di Torino; L. 
Lupano, Il quarto d’ora di celebrita del Prof. Giovanni Nepomuceno Nuytz; G 
Gnolfo, I1 Sistema Preventivo nell’essercito di Guglielmo Pepe. 


“SCIENTIA” LXXXIII 11-12: 7. B. Thum, Indeterminismo fisico e auto- 
nomia della vita; W. Bischler, Vitamines et neurologie; J. B. Lastres, La Medi- 
cina incaica; M. Niedermann, L’Interpénétration des langues. (Premiére partie) 
LXXXIV 1-2: G. T. Seaborg, The Transuranium Elements; C. N. Hinshel- 
wood, Chemical Kinetics of Bacterial Growth; M. Friant, Les Premiers Oiseaux 
avaient-ils des ailes?; F. Gabrieli, L’eredita classica nel Medioevo Musulmano; 
M. Niedermann, L’Interpénétration des langues. (Deuxiéme partie) A. Natucci, 
Qu’est-ce que l’existentialisme ? 
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NOTES 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA III 5-6: Meyerick H. Carré, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury; J. Chaix Ruy, Mario Pagano, Nicolas Boulanger et J. B. Vico; 
Augusto Guzzo, Bruno nel quarto centenario della nascita; José Hellin, Sobre la 
unidad de ser en Suarez; Romano Amerio, Introduzione alla Teologia di Tom- 
maso Campanella; Franco Amerto, Intorno al pensiero di G. B. Vico; Umberto 
A. Padovani, S. Bonaventura e P. Gioberti. 


ANNALI DELLA SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA XVI 
(1947) Fasc. III-IV: Delio Cantimori, Commemorazione di Adolfo Omodeo 
agli studenti della Scuola Normale di Pisa; Ettore Paratore, I1 fondamento reli- 
gioso della metafisica epicurea; Guido Martellotti, Petrarca e Cesare; Giovanni 
Getto, Umanesimo lirico di Giuseppe Parini; Giorgio Petrocchi, La poesia di 
Alessandro Poerio; Luigi Alfonsi, Protagora “adulatore”; Sebastiano Tim- 
panaro Jr., 11 Carmen Priami; Nicola Terzaghi, Attorno al Pontano; Eugenio 
Chiarini, Nota a Due interpretasioni dantesche di G. Toffanin; Cesare Federico 
Goffis, Reintegrazione di un testo foscoliano; Tristano Bolelli, Note glottologiche. 


THE THOMIST XII 1: John Fearon, States of Life; James Collins, Con- 
temporary Theories of Man; Thomas U. Mullaney, The Basis of the Suarezian 
Teaching on Human Freedom. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL XLVII 2: H. H. Price, Psychical Research 
and Human Personality ; The Editor, Lambeth from Highgate Cemetery; H..L. 
Stewart, The Personality of Thomas Hobbes; F. H. Heinemann, The West in 
Search of a Metaphysics; Lewis Maclachlan, Lambeth and Amsterdam, 1948; 
S. G. F. Brandon, The Logic of New Testament Criticism; Richard Tute, Greek 
Gifts; K. G. Collier, The Impact of Science on the Western View of Life; Leslie 
Belton, Intuition: Its Nature and Function; J. M. Thompson, Existentialism and 
Humanism; R. C. Holmes, “Business in Great Waters”; Geo. J. S. King, The 
Centenaries of 1949; F. H. Heinemann and E. L. Allen, Survey of Recent Philo- 
sophical and Theological Literature. 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES VIII 4: /renaeus Herscher, Archbishop Paschal 
Charles Robinson, O. F. M., 1870-1948; Anthony H. O’Brien-Thomond, Posi- 
tivism and Monism in International Law; Stephen A. van Dijk, The Breviary of 
Saint Clare; Philotheus Boehner, Notitia Intuitiva of Non Existents According 


to Peter Aureoli; Dominic J. Unger, The Absolute Primacy of Christ and Mary 
according to Pope Pius XII. 
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Writing in the best tradition of modern historical study, Dr. 
Hovde has produced a fully rounded history of the ascend- 
ancy of Scandinavian bourgeois society in its cultural, 
religious, and philosophical, as well as its political and 
economic, aspects. The destinies of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark have been closely interrelated, and a particular 
value of this study lies in the fact that while it distinctly 
points up the individuality of each of the three countries, 
at the same time it underlines certain fundamentals that 
have made them basically a unit when referred to the whole 
pattern of European society. 


The present work will help the harrassed student of Euro- 
pean affairs to retain his grasp on historical perspective and 
to see the rise of a middle-class, capitalist society in Scandi- 
navia as only one, and perhaps transient, phase in the long 
history of these lands of Vikings and cooperatives. 
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the existing species, the European perhaps from the chimpanzee, the 
Negro from the gorilla and the Mongol from the orang-outang. Of late 
years, however, it has come to be the general opinion among anthro- 
pologists that man is not descended from any existing anthropoid but 
from some now extinct relative; and the fact that all races of mankind 
will readily interbreed has been taken to show that the human species 
is really one, and must therefore be the offspring, if not of one pair, 
at least of one related group. $4.75 
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